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JACK WOODFORD 


If any one person can be called the “writer's writer” that title should 
rest on the shoulders of Jack Woodford whose books on writing to sell 
are texts in leading universities and colleges. He carries on a vo- 
luminous correspondence with writers the world over who hope to 


emulate his mass novel sales. 


That Jack Woodford has long been an ardent advocate of cooperative 
publication is well known. That he has been recommending only 
Pageant Press (to authors who inquire) for the past year, is not too 
well known. Here’s a quote from one of his recent letters: 


Pageant Press gets my vote as the best 
cooperative publishing house because of the 
professionally designed books, the widespread 
publicity and the national paid advertising 
resulting in good distribution. The author 
publishing his book with Pageant Press is 
certain of a square deal and that extra 
personal attention which means satisfaction 
and increased sales. 


JACK WOODFORD 
Box 1318 
Richmond, Va. 


Send today for full details of our publishing plan. We'll send you 
booklet A-12 without charge and answer your questions. Better still, 
send your book to our editors for possible publication on our Spring 


List which is now in preparation. 


FREE OFFER | PAGEANT 


world which deals honestly and forthrightly with 
subsidy publishing can be yours by sending only 130 W. 42nd St. 


a postcard or letter to Pageant Press. 


New York 36, N. Y. 
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—Hugh G. Jarman, Montreal, 


Editor Credits Palmer for Success 


“| had never written a line in my 
life before starting the Palmer course, 
yet after completing only a few les- 
sons | started to market my articles. 
Soon | was unable to write fast enough 
to keep up with my sales. If | could 
personally meet each prospective Paim- 
er student, | know | could convince 
him of the value of Paimer training. 
Anyone who likes to write and will 
follow your simple instructions should 
certainly succeed in this profession.” 

Que. (Mr. Jarman is now 


editor of a Canadian magazine.) 


NEW Opportunities NOW 
For Fiction-Trained Writers 


Free Sample Lesson Shows How You Learn 
at Home to Write Better Short Stories, 
Mysteries, Articles. 


More and Better Short Stories, Novels, Mysteries, Arti- 
cles, Plays . . . Want for Magazines, Trade Journals, 
Newspapers, Books, Radio and Motion Pictures. 


Write It Right—And it'll Sell 


Never were editors more eager to buy. They would 
rather buy than reject. Why? Becouse their salaries de- 
pend upon finding good material. 

\f your material is not selling or paying enough, it 
may not be because you ‘idck talent, but that you lack 
= or the ability to put human interest into your 
wor! 


How to acquire technique+—how to create human _ in- 
terest—these are the unique features of Palmer Training. 
For 30 years, Palmer home study training has helped 
hundreds of new as well as established writers find the 
most direct road to recognition and profit through fiction 


training. 
FREE Lesson Shows How 
You Learn at Home 


So you can see for yourself how interesting, how helpful 
Palmer Training may be to you, we make this generous 
free offer to send you: 

(A) Sample lesson of our proven home-study course, with 
(B) actual writing assignments showing how you “learn by 


doing; 
(C) tyeicet pape showing how professional writers actu- 
lo t 
(D) illustrated 40- -page book ‘’The Art of Writing Salable 


Stories” describing opportunities for writers; details of 


our complete instruction by our staff of professional 
writers; and what famous authors, students and grad- 
uates say about Palmer Training. 
Here is your opportunity to learn, without cost or obli- 
gation, how Palmer home study training may help you as 
a writer, 


Send today. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-122 
Hollywood 28, California 


Established 1917 | Approved for Veterans | 


Member, National Home Study Council 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk G-122 


“The Art of Writing 
explaining how | may increase my 
is confidential 


Please send me free book, 
Salable Stories,” 
income from writing. This request 
and no salesman will call. 


Please print clearly. Veterans: check here oO 
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It Is Quite True... 


Even MASTER FORMULA is not perfect. It can't 
sit in a swivel chair and pound a typewriter. It 
won't feed blank sheets of paper into a mill and 
crank out perfect stories by itself while you play 
golf. The writer still has to do some of the work. 


BUT .. . it has been called ‘‘The only new ap- 
proach to writing salable fiction in the past fitty 
years.” It is the only graphic explanation of the 
difference between ‘Plot Formula’ which editors 
abhor and ‘Story Formula’ which they love. It is 
the only device which teaches the vital Three Man- 
ners Of Presentation and shows where to use each 
of them in your story. It is the only chart which 
shows you, by word count on your own manuscript, 
where every element of your story must be. 


There is a ‘Story Formula’. It is used in 95% of 
the stories published today. Are you using it? 


A post card will bring our free Road Map 
For Writers. 


MASTER FORMULA 


P.O. Box 1741 Fresno, California 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 

OR MONEY BACK 

IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES . . . 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 
In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 
stories ... articles... serials... series. 
Now I'm teaching it. 

ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 
Write for Terms and FREE pomphiet 
d tals of J ile Writing” 


Books Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 
WILL HERMAN 
Room 328 
7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 3, Ohio 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need editorial revi- 
sion of their scripts. Twenty years’ editorial ex- 
perience qualifies me to give expert assistance 
with stories or books. I help writers make sales. 
I can help YOU! FREE READING AND REPORT 
ON SHORT STORIES. Special courses in Short 
Story and Article Writing. Ghost-writing of 
books, stories and special articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


WRITE COMIC BOOK SCRIPTS 


My 24-page booklet, FUNDAMENTALS OF COMIC SCRIPT 
WRITING, contains over 15,000 words of instruction on 
how to write stories for the comic books. You also receive 
a sample STORY SYNOPSIS and page of PANEL SCRIPT 
as submitted to editors. All for $1.00. 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 


1255 No. Gordon Street 
Hollywood 38, California 


Come, gather round 


By NELSON ANTRIM CRAWFORD 


NE had better be careful about his words, 
especially in writing for Author & Journalist 
readers. I found that out when I carelessly re- 
ferred to Barnaby Conrad’s Matador as Toreador. 
This mistake of mine brought such interesting 
letters, however, that I feel a little like the cop who 
fell into a manhole and came up with a portfolio 
full of lost diamonds. 

Robert H. Woodard of Indiana University 
started them by calling my attention to the error 
and adding that a bullfighter in Mr. Conrad’s 
book asserts there is no such word as toreador. 

On reading Mr. Woodard’s letter in “What 
Readers Say,” Dr. Adolphe de Castro, reared in 
Spain, promptly took issue with the bullfighter in 
the novel. Toreador, the doctor explains, is a 
perfectly good word, having come into use by 
association of ideas—it is related to toreédor, which 
refers to pain. “Anyone who has ‘assisted’ at a 
bullfight has a grim idea what pain is caused to 
the toro,” he says, adding, “Novelists in America 
are seldom linguists.” 

Now comes an expression of similar views from 
an American-born authority on Spanish art and 
history, who asks me to refer to him—appropri- 
ately, I must say—as Matador de Pretendientes. 

“Since bullfighters as a class,” he says, “are not 
noted for their educational eminence, it is conceiv- 
able, though hardly likely or even plausible, that 
some surly specimen might have made such a 
stupid mistake as to say there is no such word as 
toreador .... Matador, by the way, means a killer, 
a swordsman. 

“My cherished friend, the late Don Vicente 
Blasco Ibafiez, used to froth at the lips when dis- 
cussing the breaks made by American authors 
with superficial knowledge of Spain. He often said 
to me that they were examples of the old Castilian 
proverb that ‘even the cats want shoes,’ meaning 
senseless pretensions that would defeat their 
bravest efforts.” 

I'm going to try to keep that proverb in mind. 
I MEET some young writers who are pretentious 

in a strange way. They feel it is beneath them 
to prepare manuscripts with care about spelling, 
grammar, and general appearance. They even talk 
about “rough, untutored genius’”—which must be a 
quotation, I hear it so often, though what it is 
from I have no idea. 

The trouble with that phrase is that none of us 
are geniuses. We have to put our writing over on 
the basis of what limited talent and _ skill we 
possess. 

An illiterate or messy-appearing manuscript has 
at least one strike against it in any editorial office. 
A favorite comment is that “this looks (or doesn’t 
look) professional.” One of the country’s most 
noted editors once said to me, “I have never re- 
ceived an ill-prepared manuscript that turned out 
to be worth a damn.” 
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That doesn’t coincide absolutely with my ex- 
perience, for I have read some distinguished 
manuscripts that were sloppy in appearance; but 
the fact remains that most first-class writers submit 
inviting-looking copy. They believe in trying to 
put the editor into a receptive frame of mind at 
the start. 


NTIL just the other day I never had heard of 

Literary Acres—which may indicate to some 
of you that I am even more ignorant than you 
suspected. Robert Sparks Walker tells me it was 
founded in 1945 by the Chattanooga Audubon 
Society—the first forest shrine to have trees named 
in honor of noted authors and naturalists. 


I’m reminded of St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church 
in Chicago, the interior and churchyard of which 
contain memorial after memorial to authors. (The 
church is at 3533 North Albany Avenue, in case 
sometime you may want to visit it.) The literary 
emphasis is inspired by the rector, the Rev. Irwin 
St. John Tucker, known affectionately to writers 
as “Friar Tuck.” He is a journalist and author as 
well as a priest. 

Institutions like Literary Acres and St. Stephen's 
Church seem to me more appropriate to our 
nation than would be an imitation Westminster 
Abbey, which some people are forever wanting 
to see built in the United States. When honor is 
paid to literature, I like to see it come spon- 
taneously from the hearts of folks who value it. 


HEN I was a youngster the Christmas message 

was “Peace on earth, good will to men.” It 
still is in the King James version of the Bible and 
the Book of Common Prayer, but according to 
what I read all New Testament scholars are now 
agreed that the correct words are “Peace on earth 
to men of good will.” Which certainly is more 
logical in that it puts some responsibility on 
humanity. 

It seems to me the promise in its revised form 
has especial force for writers because writers are 
definitely men and women of good will. We may 
squirm if we are called “do-gooders,” but the fact 
remains that we have the will to do good for 
humanity, whether it’s through laughter or tears 
or a profounder understanding. 

Writers not only are folks of good will them- 
selves, but they stimulate good will in their read- 
ers. Humanity’s dreams are of peace—and the good 
will developed by writers can be an important 
factor in making those dreams come true. 


E of Author & Journalist treasure the manv 

letters from readers who say they don’t want 
to miss a copy of the magazine. For our part we 
want to get every copy to every subscriber 
promptly. 

So—do let us have any change in your address 
just as soon as you can. If we receive word by the 
10th of any month, you'll be assured of getting 
the next issue at your new address. A change 
received later than the 10th has to go over to the 
second following month. 

Address us: Author & Journalist, 1313 National 
Bank of Topeka Building, Topeka, Kansas. 
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GIVE YOURSELF A CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT: A TICKET TO 
INDEPENDENCE 


Pauline Bloom’s expert, personal, step-by-step 
guidance will help you produce the kind of stories 
that bring checks instead of rejection slips. Why make 
a habit of mistakes when you can learn to write 
stories editors will want to buy? 


TESTED, PROVED PLAN 

Miss Bloom has taught thousands of writers successfully 
at Town Hall, Brooklyn College, and in her own classes, 
and she has sold hundreds of her own mss. to many mar- 
kets including the top slicks. Her methods are based on 
conditions that exist TODAY. Her great experience is at 
your command. She takes you in hand as a class of one, 
and she keeps in mind your particular background, needs, 
problems and wishes, as she helps you, step by step to 
write the best story of which you are capable. ONE SALE 
TO A SECONDARY MARKET CAN PAY FOR YOUR COURSE 
AND START YOU ON YOUR WAY. 


CRITICISM SERVICE 


Have you a problem story? Pauline Bloom can tell you 
what’s wrong and what to do to make it right. $1.00 per 
thousand words, $5.00 minimum. Payment and stamped 
envelope should accompany script. Special rate for books. 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
767 Eastern Parkway-A, Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 


I'd like to know more. Without obligation, please tell me 
about your step-by-step help. 


Approved as a correspondence course under the laws of the 
State of New York 


There's a NE-W WAY 
to WRITING SUCCESS 


EASIER... MORE SURE... 


Here is the modern way to develop your 
creative ability. Writing is more fun as 
you learn how to bring into full play your 
own experiences, ideas and imagination. 
THE CREATIVE ABILITY DE- 
VELOPER shows you how to gain added 
creative energy and enthusiasm that lead 
to results, to quicker sales. No other course 
is especially designed to do this. 


The new method is direct, simplified, 
and efficient. The cost is low. Read how 
others are aided to write better, to earn 
more money. Ask for free copy of 
“The Way to Successful Authorshin.” 


| 
SIMPLIFIED TRAINING Course 
1819. Gilpin St., Denve, 6, Colo, 
Please send me Your free bookies ond / 
Other Information abouts THE CREATi ye 
Ability PEVELOPER 


What readers say 


Writing for Negroes 


ARE YOU A WRITER 
WHO REFUSES TO BE LICKED? 

I regard the two articles in the October Author 
& Journalist by Russell E. Offhaus—‘Words of 


My Coaching Plan takes your stories and Color” and “Seller’s Market: 15 Million Ne- 
shows you how to replot and rewrite them into groes’—as highly useful to the writing profes- 


salable form. Then, as your agent, | market sion. . . , 
them for you. The latter piece in particular has some timely 
advice to be found nowhere else, and I commend 


As an inducement for you to try this wonderful you for publishing material related to a field rich 
Coaching Plan, we will work together on your in rewards for the capable author once he knows 
first submission, be it article, short story or how to appeal to it. 
novel—at HALF MY REGULAR PRICE. Write ARMISTEAD S. PRIDE 
for information. Lincoln University, 


Jefferson City, Mo. 


“The book containing the juiciest secrets of 

writers’ lives and working methods” is what 

one man said about my book MODERN Tops Among Editors 

| WRITERS. Have you got your copy? 208 slick 
: pages, illus. $3.00. Order from 


A reject was returned to me this month with 
a check. “Bonus” was the word written on the 
margin. According to the letter it was intended 


to “take the curse off our procrastination.” The 

ey GAY TENNISON article had been held for consideration from 
saearead March 15 to October 9. 

2312 West 8th St., Los Angeles 5, Colif. 


New Canaan, Conn. 


For Handy Reference 


4 
REVOLT AGAINST FORMULA! Having trouble finding the article you want in 
back numbers of Av]? 
Exceptional Novels, Short Stories, Plays, handy way to = hours 
: : of work and frustration is to clip the contents 
and Articles marketed. Unestablished page from each issue, paste it on re of paper 
writers assisted. on the right side of a looseleaf notebook, and 
underline the articles you found helpful and may 
Scripts for Broadway, Films, Television want to refer to later. On the left-hand side leave 
Pa ape aention a blank sheet for notes, comments, story ideas, or 
whatever else. Saves a lot of aimless wading 
CHARLES G. CHUPET through a lot of back issues and serves as a handy 
(Y ie eal — reference guide whenever you want to refer to an 
ale Drama School ‘29) item quickly. Be sure to keep your Av&J issues 
5657 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 28, California in chronological order when you store them. 
Within a year you will have 12 pages of con- 
tents and 12 pages of notes, hardly enough to fill 
a good-sized notebook. Buy a cardboard insert in 
I SHOULD Be Able To Help YOU ae stationery or 10-cent ne and insert it be- 
since I'm the author of a prize-winning novel; 6 textbooks, tween the different years. 
and half a lifetime of short pieces. Not to speak of having ALEx BUCKSHYE 


lectured on creative writing 1500 times. Study by mail. Chi- 

cago class. Evanston class. N. H. Writers Colony. Plots too. Gainesville, Fla. 
MILDRED I. REID 

1034 Dundee Rood Northbrook, Illinois 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, efficiently on good quality Bond. Minor 
corrections if desired. Carbon copy, extra first and 
last pages. Mailed flat. 50c per thousand words. 


So Much For So Little 


A&J] gives so much for so little. Every article, 
including “Come, Gather Round,” is so packed 
with hints, helps, how-to, and inspiration that a 


JOHN C. GIBBS writer of any stage in the game ought to be able 
Union City, Tennessee to get going. I hope I have absorbed enough to 
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push me off the deep end now and let me start 
producing. My snag is to find proper markets, but 
that can be overcome too. 

I think that Ralph Friedman’s article is the 
most down-to-earth I’ve encountered lately. He 
must have a miracle mind and energy galore, 
though I believe his success is partly derived from 
his love of writing. I also lap up everything writ- 
ten by the High-Powered Producer August Der- 
leth. I am happily encouraged. 

RutH B. SMOKER 


Bustins Island, Maine 


Market List in Braille 
Thanks to your kindness, the Hadley Corres- 
pondence School for the Blind, Winnetka, has 
been putting the Handy Market List into braille 
for the last few years, and I have been receiving 
it. Blind since birth, yet having found in myself 
a liking to try my hand at freelance writing, I 
was greatly handicapped in that I could not be 
sure what magazines might most likely take the 
sort of thing I could write best. Thanks to the 
brailie edition of your Handy Market List, I 
have had two articles published by the Chicago 
Jewish Forum and one by the Sentinel of the 
Blessed Sacrament, New York City. 
W. Patrick Morrissey, M. A. 


Coggan, Iowa 


My American Milieu 

August Derleth’s “On Becoming a Writer’ is 
just what the doctor prescribed; but what would 
Mr. Derleth say if one of our manuscripts hit 
him six times with the word milieu on a single 
page? (Page 17, October AvJ.) 

It seems a bit out of line to describe the home 
place with a word that isn’t a part of the local 
scene. 

Eager to try the word on an unerudite editor, 
I looked in vain for milieu in my dictionary. 
Fortunately my husband helped with his lexicon. 
In my attempts to pronounce the word in true 
French style I endangered my few remaining teeth 
and came to the conclusion that plain English 
words would be best to describe my American 
milieu. 

HANNAH SOKOBIN-JOSEPH 


Highlands, N. J. 


Creative—and Profitable 
Things are happening in our Creative Writing 
Group. Frances Alberts, who has sold a serial to 
Children’s Activities, sold a juvenile to Topix, 
mentioned in “What Editors Want,” for $50. 
Marge Johansen, has sold a story to Woman’s Day 
for $600. I have sold 27 mags—nothing over $25. 
ALMA DEAN LUGINBILL 


West Lafayette, Ind. 


who writes books. 


Send 10c for my 

new booklet, The 
Truth About Coop- 
erative Publishing. 
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A Bicycle Shop Is No Place For An 


OLDSMOBILE “88” 


HEN MY OLDSMOBILE blows a gasket I do not 
consult a plumber, a watch maker or my friendly 
credit dentist. I drive it to a garage — not just any 
garage, but one that specializes in Oldsmobile repairs. 
When your book manuscript needs expert repairs, you 
do not consult a poet, a journalism student, a bookshop 
proprietor or an advertising man. You get help with your book from an author 


Every book I have written in my life (both fiction and non-fiction) has 
been published. My clients sell, too, because the aid I give them comes from 
hard-earned experience; | am not merely repeating things I have heard some- 
where. The manuscript editing, criticism and revision I do for other writers 
employs the same principles I have used successfully for 20 years. 


Write for my free brochure entitled “Literary Help.” 
It tells how we get started. 


CHARLES CARSON, Siterary Consultant 


Post Office Box 638, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


Nope. 

Let’s face it——nobody can read between the lines of the statements on a rejection slip, because they 
can mean too many things. They can mean, for example, any of these things: 

. Your story smells. Shame on you for submitting it! 

. Darned interesting article, but not the kind we need at all. Bet that So-and-so would grab it. 

. We’re stocked on novelettes for a long time to come. Too bad this didn’t come in last month. 

. Nice handling, but we never touch stories about circus life. That’s one of the Boss’ screwy taboos. 

. Close, but no sale. Now if you’d only written it from the girl’s viewpoint—or worked up a more 
" convincing ending—or eliminated those unnecessary sections about that character, Joe... . 

The trouble, of course, is that editors rarely have the time or inclination to tell you why they’re send- 
"ing back your scripts; and, on your ‘‘almost’’ scripts which might be made perfect through revision, editors too 
* often prefer to pass them up and find altogether-right scripts from among the enormous amounts of submis- 
"sions they receive, or don’t like to suggest revisions to writers they don’t know. Fortunately, however, the 
problem isn’t an insoluble one. . . 

The solution, obviously enough, lies in representation by a major agency such as this one, one of the 
largest sellers of manuscript material in the world. You'll learn frankly and promptly why you‘ve been missing, 
and receive friendly but firm, experienced assistance in getting your scripts right and getting them sold. 

We'll be happy to see some of your material. 

SERVICE: !f your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without addi- 
tional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, 
and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 
TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles reqularly to national magazines, or have 
sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
ard other foreign sales. 

NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up 
to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, 
seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths; information en terms for other 
types of material upon request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped 
self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


Scott Meredith Literary Agency, 580 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 36 N.Y. 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 


“. .. As president of a big literary agency, Meredith has a comprehensive grasp of the problems that 


confront writers. His book provides excellent advice .. . 
--San Francisco Call-Bulletin 


Order your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16. $2.75. 
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Invitation to Business Writing 


A noted practitioner tells you just what it 
takes to succeed in trade journalism 


By HAvILAND F. REVEs 


are often attracted like moths by the bright 

glow of nearly 2,000 magazines that con- 
stitute the American business press. It is an in- 
teresting and important field, but the light may 
prove illusory to any writer who enters it without 
earnestness and due preparation. 

Every segment, however small, of American 
business today is dependent to a major extent 
upon its own specialized press, whether one publi- 
cation or several, for essential exchange of infor- 
mation and helpful comment. The continuing 
education that makes business progress possible is 
dependent upon this press. Careful consideration 
of the dependence of any writer upon a good 
trade paper for writers will drive home this truth. 
The business writer's task is to write for this 
specialized audience and to contribute to their 
higher education in their own specialty—a serious 
responsibility indeed. 

The writer who views business writing as merely 
a step toward some other fields of work or in any 
way looks down upon it, perhaps as an apparently 
easy source of a few checks until he is able to earn 
money by his “serious” writing, not only under- 
mines his own self-respect but is doing a positive 
disservice to the business he appears to serve. 
Moreover, he drags down the good name of 


A SPIRING writers in quest of paths into print 


Haviland F. Reves was born in Detroit, where 
he still lives, and was graduated from Wayne Unt- 
versity in that city. Since 1928 he has been a 
business writer, contributing to over 300 publica- 
tions, and heads a staff of writers. He has just 
completed a term as president of the Associated 
Business Writers of America. He ts vice-president 
of the Detroit Society for Genealogical Research. 
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business writing itself, and tends to make the 
editor, when he becomes aware of the meretricious 
quality of the work submitted and too often pub- 
lished, suspicious of all freelance writers. He will 
tend to question whether the writer is basing his 
story upon imagination or fact. 

Sound common sense, intelligent interpretation 
of experience, and a scrupulous respect for factual 
accuracy are essential qualities in business writing. 
These are in sharp distinction to the quality of 
imagination which is essential to all fiction and 
much other writing. The faculty of imagination 
has an important but lowly function in the 
research and presentation of a business paper story 
as a sometimes useful tool, comparable to the use- 
fulness of a good vocabulary, but it can rarely be 
given more prominence. Most aspiring writers 
possess, at least wishfully, much imagination; 
business writing is not for them. 

The man or woman who would make a really 
good newspaper reporter has some of the first 
requirements for a successful career in business 
writing. Some of the basic qualities are: ability to 
write, the proverbial “nose for news” in a business 
sense, an interest in facts and people, initiative. 

But a business writer needs more, and more 
specialized, traits as well. Not long ago, a man 
with real writing ability spent many months in 
business writing, turning out scarcely a marketable 
line of copy; he switched to newspaper work and 
in a few months was a top feature writer on a 
great metropolitan daily. He had been unable to 
grasp the business paper approach, or slant. The 
business writer’s aim is to inform, educate, assist 
in every way possible, and perhaps occasionally 
to persuade the business man—not to entertain 
him. Incidental entertainment may be effective 
as a trick of presentation, but it is not the objec- 
tive. : 


The writer must have a sincere interest in 
business—and a sympathy with the general aims 
of the business about which and for which he 
writes. If he is writing for Hardware Gazette, he 
must have the view—or at least the willing suspen- 
sion of belief to the countrary—that the merchan- 
dising of bolts and nails, lawn mowers and window 
glass, is an important service to mankind in its 
social and economic aspects, and that he can 
further that service by showing his readers how 
to improve their own business methods. 

If he looks down upon any form of business, or 
cannot have a basic sympathy with the goal of 
improving the functioning of business, he will be 
well advised to stay out of business writing. The 
pragmatic economic ideology composed essentially 
of initiative, ideals of service, freedom of enterprise 
limited short of ruthlessness, and the paradox of 
cooperative or friendly competition, sometimes 
loosely called the American system, is something 
he must basically accept. All this adds up to one 
word—sincerity. 

Versatility is necessary. Straight reporting of 
business news may occupy much of his attention, 
and he must be able to handle specialized report- 
ing in several unrelated fields—perhaps mining, 
barrel manufacturing, banking, and merchandis- 
ing in a dozen fields from food and drugs to cars 
and clothing. 

The ability to find a likely story source, and 
then to draw out the reasons for a_ business 
success—or occasionally the reverse—by all the arts 
of interview, observation, reasoning, and any other 
necessary research, is necessary to the usual help- 
ful business story. The writer must first find a firm 
that has a helpful or interesting business ex- 
perience, learn not only the facts but the causes, 
effects, and reasons involved, be able to draw the 
right conclusions, and present the story in an ac- 
ceptable manner. This means respecting 
confidence of his informants, placing the content 
in proper perspective in its own segment of in- 
dustry, and avoiding undue praise for the subject 
or disparagement of competitors or others even by 
inference. It means tactfulness. 

The business writer must be a hard worker— 
occasionally able to turn out copy of standard 
quality and accuracy at prodigious speed because 
of delays and impending deadlines. He must be 
reliable—so that the editor will know his story will 
arrive upon time. The difficulties in the way of 
any particular story present a challenge that 
makes him all the more eager to turn it into a 


finished product. Here the urge to overcome 
difficulties must be weighed against the economic 
value of the particular story. He must be ready to 
work unlimited hours when circumstances re- 
quire to perform his work, being virtually on 24- 
hour duty like the proverbial newspaperman. 
Most business writers spend much of their time on 
the road covering a sizable region. 

Such are among the necessary personal qualifi- 
cations for a business writer. Educational pre- 
requisites are varied, in today’s experience. Desir- 
able assets would be a degree in journalism with a 
master’s degree or its equivalent in business 
administration—or possibly the reverse. A degree 
in the appropriate science or engineering field 
could be substituted by a writer planning to 
specialize in technical writing. 

It is possible to succeed in business writing with- 
out a college education, but the best men and 
women working in the field today have had the 
benefit of a journalism education or work in a 
special field of business education in a surprising 
percentage of cases. One of the most successful 
younger men practicing today came from a great 
Eastern school of journalism, spent several years on 
the New York Times, and then left to establish 
his own business writing service in a Midwestern 
city, seeing the opportunities in the field for a 
qualified man. 

But the young writer contemplating this field 
must seriously weigh his own qualifications and 
intentions—he must enter it only as though with 
the serious intent of making it his life work—and 
he must have the old-fashioned quality of stead- 
fastness—the will to persist in a chosen path 
through difficulties until success is achieved. 

The question of income inevitably arises with 
younger writers. The solution is simple: get an- 
other job to support the family until income from 
the chosen field of writing is adequate—and make 
sure that the hours of the fill-in job do not inter- 
fere with the normal business hours needed for 
interviews. 

The economic rewards of business writing are 
not great; with the better papers, they are 
adequate. Of course, no writer is probably ever 
satsfied with rates paid. Many business writers go 
on ultimately t» full-time staff work or to editorial 
work; others switch to such specialized positions 
as secretaries of trade associations. Business writing 
is a full-time profession in itself, however, for the 
man who knows that his vocation is writing. 


The Trade Journal Interview = Plant It! 


By Davin I. Day 


LL trade journalists have at some time or 
another had a story they felt would be of 
benefit to the readers of their publications. 


The information is perfectly sound. But if printed 
as an editorial it will look like a college bulletin. 
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If we pep it up someone will accuse us of trying to 
be overclever with a serious theme. 

My way of getting around this difficulty is to 
find a man or woman well-known in the trade or 
industry served by the magazine. Then I plant the 
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interview and let it grow and flower. 

Not that I type out a bunch of stuff, hand it to 
a friend to scan and then say: “Can I quote you 
on anything said in that paper?” 

I make two trips. The first es I talk the matter 
over and get whatever my man has on the subject. 
I rarely find the fellow completely barren. About 
once in a faintly blue moon the man has the story, 
is definitely bubbling over with it. He may have 
a little different (and perhaps better) conclusions 
than I had in mind. But I know the man’s back- 
ground and experience and the story is his. 

As a rule, he knows “just a little about it.” 
About enough for 100 words. I need 1,500 or 
2,000. So I leave him some stuff to read and 
“think over.” I call him in a week or so and make 
a date for the interview. That time he has all I 
need and more usually than I can get a self- 
defending editor to publish. 

But it is good. It is authoritative. And it has 
pictures for me. 

Recently I got out of bed thinking of a story on 
how properly and most efficiently to install an 
automatic gas furnace in an old home—or at least 
one previously using a coal furnace. This, on its 
face, is a snap. Just put the furnace in, connect it 
up carefully, and go away with a song in your 
heart. However, that is not exactly the situation. 
On the city bus the night before I heard two men 
and their wives talking. They knew there was a 
right way and a wrong way. 

Before I made another move I wrote to three 
furnace manufacturers for a description of “mis- 
takes made” on this job. They came through 
handsomely. One even sent an editorial from his 
own house organ. 

I combined the material and it made two typed 
pages. Then I phoned for an interview with the 
owner of a big local heating and plumbing con- 
cern, getting the name from the classified tele- 
phone directory. We had a nice talk. He had 
generalizations. But he had never really organized 
his knowledge of the subject. 

I left my typed pages, telling him where I got 
the facts. He said to come back the next day. This 
was fast action. He really got busy, O.K.’d the 
stuff, added some more. It got me rewriting plen- 
ty to boil it down to 2,000 words. 

We got pictures of the information source, his 
office showing to good advantage. We went out 
and obtained pictures of ‘men at work.” A house- 
wife posed with a virtually completed installation. 
‘This was a yarn good for $70. 

I could have dished out this stuff myself but few 


would have read it. If the editor were “soft” 
enough to have printed me as an authority, $10 
would have been robbery in the street. 

Farm interviews can be legitimately planted. [ 
had a nice college release of about 300 words. It 
dealt with the damage men do to the fleece of 
their sheep in barns through the careless handling 
of hay and straw. Many farmers didn’t know it. 
But as it stood it was without intrinsic value to 
yours truly. I checked for a good sheep man and 
located a past president of a sheep breed associa- 
tion in the state. He was known more or less to 
every registered flock owner in the state. 

I took him the college release and asked him to 
read it after supper and think it over a day or so. 
When I went back he was ready to talk. We 
stretched the idea well out beyond 700 words, 
using the names of many sheep men he knew 
about in the community. 

I got his picture carefully feeding hay to 40 
ewes—showing how not to damage the fleece. The 
barns, the water system, and the choicest part of 
the show flock at the Indiana State Fair added up 
to more. I got $35 for a story which without the 
day’s work would never have made me 35 cents 

I have sold two new angles on this man’s sheep 
farming, with checks expected in 30-60 days. The 
total on the story should be more than $60. 

I am now using something of the same method 
on writing up the anniversaries of “big shots.” A 
banking magazine wanted the reflections of a bank 
president on his seventieth birthday. I checked on 
an organization of bankers and obtained practical- 
ly a biography of this leader. Even three speeches 
he made were turned over to me on a loan basis. 
I wrote a piece on “What I Have Heard About 
Mr. Blank.” 

He talked with me of old memories. I intended 
calling back on Thursday for the completed yarn 
and to get pictures. He called me on Tuesday and 
I went over immediately. It turned out to be a 
great afternoon for all present. 

The story was heart-warming. And I didn’t 
have a picture to get. The bank had seen to that— 
fine photos of Mr. Blank at his desk, at his home 
with his wife, at the church where he was senior 
warden. 

On six or seven occasions other bankers have 
mentioned the “fine tribute” that appeared in 
print. You can take it from me that from these 
banks in the future will come easily a lot of in- 
formation which won’t cost them a penny but 
which I can convert readily into sheaves of extra 
lettuce. 


SEE PAGES 26-30 FOR AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S ANNUAL SELECTIVE 
LIST OF TRADE JOURNALS OPEN TO FREELANCE WRITERS 
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On Becoming a Writer 


By August Derleth 


VII. Addressing an Audience 


distinguish among his various audiences, a 

writer's audiences not being always the 
same. If by no other means, he may learn it in a 
letter or printed form of rejection which suggests 
to him that he read a copy of the magazine to 
which he has submitted his work, in order to 
determine the kind of work in which readers are 
likely to be interested. 

In order to address any audience, the writer 
manifestly needs to know something about it. 
Reading a copy of any given magazine will inform 
him primarily about the sort of material the 
present editor of the magazine is likely to buy. It 
will not necessarily tell him anything about the 
audience, except only the superficial facts which 
are readily apparent without reading anything 
except the title of the magazine; ie., that a 
magazine of Western stories is meant principally 
for city dwellers who read Western adventure 
stories as a substitute for adventures they never 
had but yearned to have; a magazine for ladies is 
meant primarily for readers of romantic fiction or 
informative articles in the woman’s field, and so 
on. 

The writer’s first audience is his most immediate. 

It is the audience which is all around him, the 
audience of his home milieu. And, in order to 
know how to address them, he must know what 
they are like so that he can talk to them in their 
own language. The day of purple prose has long 
gone by; the time of the wordy and _ highfalutin 
scribe is past. Today, in every medium but pic- 
torial art and modern “poetry,” the creative artist 
is challenged to communicate clearly and _ intelli- 
gently. 

And, in order to do so, he must know the speech 
and thought patterns of his own people, whether 
they are adults or children, or he is likely to 
commit the unpardonable sin of writing down to 
his readers. This is particularly true of the novice 
who would like to write for a juvenile audience. 

Children require a rather more matter-of-fact 
approach than adults. Theirs is a world of wonder 
even at its prosaic, but while they will accept any 
fantasy, they will be sharp critics of any deviation 
from the recognizable aspects of the world they 
know. For example, the child, untroubled by the 
so-called “night life of the mind,” is not likely to 
be impressed by Mr. Dali’s limp watches; he knows 
watches are not like that, they are therefore shown 
in error, and the matter is settled forthwith. On 
the other hand, he is quite willing to accept with- 
out question a giant, a fairy princess, a witch, or a 
space cadet, since these are scarcely less wonderful 


A’ the beginner makes progress, he learns to 
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than the world about which he is growing to know 
more every day. 

My own first writing for juvenile readers was in 
verse. The problem was to write a book of poems 
about the common daily subjects of a boy’s life 
in an American small town; in short, to write 
poems which might have been written by a boy. 
A first book of them, 4 Boy’s Way, with pictures 
by Dwiggins, was less convincing than it could 
have been, though it contained poems like 
Turtling— 

Went turtling at the slough. 

Got one red underneath and sort of blue 

on top. Big as a quarter, just right 

for the old goldfish bowl. Showed no fight; 

just came along. Do you suppose that turtle knew 
Ma’d make me put him back in the slough? 

A second collection, demonstrating that practice 
is invaluable, was more persuasive. The Dance is a 
typical poem from it— 

Went to the school dance last night— 

Muriel said I had to. 

Once on the floor I stood out like a light 

by dark. Couldn’t dance, but had to. 

Made a fool of myself, all right; 

couldn't help it, had to. 

Must have been a girl invented dancing—some bright 
little thing was glad to. 

And | know who practiced it with her, all right— 
some boy like me who had to. 

A similar problem is not likely to confront every 
writer who wishes to write for a juvenile audience. 
His chosen audience is likely to afford him an ex- 
cellent opportunity to inform and instruct, since 
young readers are entirely receptive to informa- 
tion about the world in which they live. They have 
not yet developed that deplorable resistance to 
facts which is so plain in many adults in our time. 
On the other hand, while children readily accept 
facts and adventure, they are appreciably less 
patient with romance, manifesting instead a lusty 
appetite for violence, which satisfies a need in the 
child parallel to the adult’s devotion to action 
adventure fiction. For that reason, a current tend- 
ency in juvenile books to present all kinds of 
information—science, history, etc.—in terms of 
fiction to young readers is wholly commendable 
and quite likely to be eminently successful. 

But writing for the juvenile audience differs 
fundamentally in no way from writing for any 
other specific audience. The writer must learn the 
likes and dislikes of any audience; he must learn 
how to speak to the audience in its own terms; 
he must use the language of his audience so that 
he may be readily understood. 

At one time, not so very long ago, audiences 
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differed markedly by region and by calling. The 
fiction likely to be found in rural magazines, for 
instance, would not have appeared in the so-called 
slicks for women. Rural fiction was prepared for 
a separate audience, and writers paid careful atten- 
tion to matters of regional and even sectional 
speech mannerisms, customs, and the like. Today, 
however, fiction in the rural magazines is virtually 
interchangeable with that to be found in the pages 
of magazines like Redbook, Cosmopolitan, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, and American. The rapid growth 
of communications has brought this about. 

The beginner in writing today has therefore 
less need to face various differing audiences. His 
field is wide, his audience practically identical 
from one coast to another, in urban and in rural 
areas. By the same token, however, the writer of 
regional stories, of bucolic tales, finds a shrinking 
market. Two decades ago, for instance, there 
existed perhaps a score of magazines which were 
potential markets for my Gus Elker stories; today 
there are less than half a dozen. 

But the audience in the mass can hardly be 
known to the writer unless he knows its individual 
components. The study of man is not alone the 
proper study of the writer, but an obligation on 
which may rest a writer’s success. The writer must 
learn to put himself into the place of the people 
he knows as well as the characters he creates, which 
come directly or indirectly from those he knows. 
He must learn to think as they do, speak as they 
do, act as they do. He must forever seek to plumb 
their motives, to understand their actions. 

He indulges, in so doing, in a kind of self-drama- 
tization which is the opposite of expanding his 
ego—i.e., as a small boy he may have seen himself 
in imagination as a fireman, a locomotive engineer, 
an airplane pilot, and the like, which was a 
glorification of his ego; now he must take a more 
prosaic role. He must learn to live the life of the 
factory worker, the banker, or the teacher, of the 
doctor, the housewife, or the clerk. He must learn 
to see life as each of them sees it. This may not 
be easy to do, because each of us must try for a 
long time to slough away that particular 
perspective which is our own, to put it aside ready 
to be taken on again whenever it is needed, while 
we assume the point of view of others in different 
walks of life. 

Any given audience is the sum total of its in- 
dividual members. If an author has learned to 
know the way the people in his microcosm act and 
talk and think, he will have no difficulty convinc- 
ing his readers. Each of them will recognize his 
neighbors and will identify himself with someone 
on the printed page. The writer has thus gone far 
toward winning his audiences because he has 
learned to address them in their own terms—which 
is not always quite the same as their own 
language, because the too faithful reproduction 
of language is often distracting and needlessly con- 
fusing. 

Here again, the writer's sense of detail-selection 
is called into play. In faithfully transcribing his 
characters, the writer must avoid setting down 
everything. Dialect is not only very difficult to 
put down correctly; it is also formidable to read, 
even by those who habitually use it. The man who, 
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in real life, habitually drops his aspirates, who 
says “de” for “the” and “dem” for “them” actually 
hears and thinks of himself as saying “the” and 
“them.” The man who speaks in what to the 
educated ear may seem an outrageous dialect, 
would seldom recognize that dialect phonetically 
transcribed. 

In the writing of my journal, I have often set 
down precise expressions. A neighbor of mine who 
regularly said “Goggone it!” was amazed to dis- 
cover it in the pages of my Village Year. He was 
convinced he never said anything but “Doggone 
it!” Yet he was wrong; though he tried for a time 
after publication of the book consciously to say 
“Doggone it!,” he soon returned to “Goggone it!” 
which he says today, still convinced he is not 
saying it. I cite this trivial instance only to show 
that even with the best intentions in the world, 
the writer can seldom hope to see any character 
as he sees himself. If so little a thing as the spoken 
word, heard as the writer hears it by all others 
save the speaker himself, can fail of accuracy in the 
eyes of the subject, how much farther short of 
comprehensive character-interpretation a writer 
is likely to fall in portraying the whole man! 

But successfully addressing an audience is not 
alone accomplished by faithfully reflecting that 
audience. It is not only the reflection of the in- 
dividuals as they are, but also of their hopes and 
dreams, that binds an audience to an author. 
People read, after all, to relax, to be entertained, 
to escape their mundane worlds, to learn; they 
are not satisfied just to read of themselves as they 
are, without the hope of finding on the printed 
page what, though it seems persuasively possible 
and probable in print, is lacking in their own 
lives. 

If a writer’s characters are credible, he has gone 
a long way toward making their stories believable, 
too. For the incidents and movement of any situ- 
ation which has grown naturally from characters 
based on people in real life are very likely to be 
just as real, just as plausible, just as convincing. 
Any audience can be lost if the writer addresses 
it without conviction, and conviction grows easiest 
out of a genuine knowledge of people, their 
motives, their ideals, their prosaic daily lives, and 
their dreams. The deeds and the dreams of 
basically real people are the substantial basis for 
most successful fiction. 

Once he has learned this, the writer has only 
to seize upon a theme which may catch the public 
fancy, to reach toward success. The hero in 
fiction—whether the tough sleuth, the fiery South- 
ern girl, the minister, the soldier, the cowboy— 
is still the crystalization of someone’s secret dream 
of himself. The reader identifies himself with the 
hero because, in his heart, he believes, given the 
opportunity and the circumstances, he could be 
that hero. The writer who knows this beyond 
cavil knows a fact that is fundamentally vital to 
his own success. 


How do you know you are growing in your 
writing? What ts the value of self-criticism? 
August Derleth will answer these and other 
important questions in his article, “Evidence of 
Growth,” to appear in January. 
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By PAULINE BLOoM 


of growth, 

You get into the first stage when you 
realize you have something which everyone else 
does not have. You don’t quite know what to do 
with it, but you have it. So you just take a paper 
and. pencil and you write. 

Usually your product at this stage has no form. 
Sometimes it has substance, sometimes it has not, 
depending on accident and on the natural or intui- 
tive ability of the writer. Sometimes it has a 
tenuous wraithlike substance entirely different 
from that which the writer set out to achieve. 
Sometimes it has one meaning to the writer, an 
other to the reader. Even when writing produced 
at this stage has a certain effectiveness, this effec- 
tiveness is often accidental, and at times it is a 
different kind of effectiveness from what the writer 
intended. 

In one respect writing is uniquely different from 
other professions. In other professions, beginners 
start if not always at the bottom, at least some- 
where below the salt, and then they try to work 
their way up according to their own taste, ability, 
drive, and luck. The young law school graduate 
does not expect to begin his career in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. He is grateful for 
Municipal Court cases, and he has a_ realistic 
awareness of the fact that he may have a long 
successful career without ever trying a case in the 
Supreme Court. 

The would-be writer, on the other hand, too 
often starts out on such a lofty level that any 
progress he makes has to be downward. Too often 
he begins his literary life as a “poet.” As his 
critical faculties develop to a point where he un- 
derstands the demands of real poetry, he takes 
himself down a peg or two and writes essays. 

Sooner or later he learns that the market for 
essays is limited, and that those which are pub- 
lished have to make a real contribution to their 
time, both in substance and in presentation. From 
essays our aspiring writer turns to sketches for the 
New Yorker, and so on down the scale until he 
either gives up or discovers a field where he has 
a chance for success after learning his craft. 

Usually the writing produced at this first stage 
has little if any commercial value. Those writers 
who have the misfortune to sell at the very begin- 
ning frequently pay the price by remaining in this 
class a little longer. With a check to prove that 
you're a writer it’s hard to accept the fact that 
you still don’t know what it’s all about. 

So you accelerate your pace and thereby step 
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Se typical writer goes through seven stages 


Move slowly, move fast — you have to go through 


The Writer’s Seven Stages 


into the second stage, which is perhaps the most 
painful one of them all. This is the head-bang- 
ing stage, with the eyes tightly closed and_ the 
nerves tensed for the next blow. You have lost the 
beatitude of the first stage with its accompanying 
anesthesia, and you have not yet learned enough 
to give yourself a real chance. 

It’s possible to skip this stage, but few writers 
do. A short session of head-banging gives you a 
good healthy respect for anyone who can make a 
living out of his typewriter. A long period of 
head-banging can hurt, and it can leave lasting 
scars. 
At this stage in your development your attitude 
toward writing is that of a gold miner. You think 
all that’s necessary is to strike the right vein. So 
you leap blindly from essays for Harper's to how- 
to-do-it’s for the trade journals, from juveniles to 
Esquire, from confessions to avant garde bits of 
sophistication. They're all alike in one respect— 
they all come back. 

Miners are frustrated too, but the hammers 
they wear down can be replaced. Writers bang 
away with their heads and with their hearts and 
if they remain too long in this second stage of 
development, it does things to them. Perhaps you 
think you have learned how to “take it.” Never- 
theless each rejection slip is a blow to your self- 
confidence. Like everyone else you ned the feel- 
ing of acceptance. In creative work like writing, 
this is particularly necessary. 

A writer arrives at stage three when he realizes 
he has to study and prepare himself for a writing 
career. So he studies and prepares himself. It 
sounds simple, but some people torture them- 
selves a lifetime without accepting this basic fact. 

As to how long this studying and preparation 
takes, there is no telling. Some writers have an 
intuitive understanding of writing techniques and 
so grasp them more quickly. Others have to 
acquire them slowly and_ painstakingly. But 
acquire them they must before they can achieve 
any lasting success as writers. 

At stage four a writer learns to appraise his 
own work more or less objectively, and to aban- 
don his old hit-or-miss methods. He learns not 
only to discern different elements of craftsman- 
ship in the work of other writers, but to apply 
basic craft principles to his own work. 

Don’t think that this fourth stage follows auto- 
matically and immediately on the heels of stage 
three. Learning something is one thing, accept- 
ing it is another, and applying what you have 
learned to your own life [Continued on Page 25] 
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objectionable trick ending 


HE Middle Section of the story is the area of 
struggle, where each of two forces works 
toward its own of two conflicting goals. At 

the end of the Middle Section, the force which is 
to lose out in the end, strikes a blow which seems 
for the moment to be powerful enough to carry 
it to final triumph. This part of the story was des- 
cribed in the August Author & Journalist as the 
Final Impact of the Opposition. 

Now comes the dramatic reversal which snatches 
the imminent victory from the one side and throws 
it to the other. For a moment it had seemed that 
the Alternate Ending was about to occur. Then 
the switch ...and the Actual Ending comes about. 
This zone of the reversal and final decision is the 
End Section of the story. And in this section, 
taking part in the reversal and final decision, are 
the Crisis and the Climax of the story. 

Before continuing, let us come to terms on the 
special use and properties of crisis and climax as 
employed here. When we speak of (a) the crisis 
in an illness, we mean that the illness has reached 
the point of supreme test or ultimate decision; 
that from this brief or prolonged state, the patient 
will either recover or die. The next movement 
forward will be the final step in the direction of 
Life or in the direction of Death. (b) The crisis 
in a battle means that the battle has progressed to 
a point from which the next move will insure 
victory or spell final defeat. 

In a story, similarly, the crisis is that point near 
the conclusion at which the story stands in final 
balance. The next step—when the story resumes 
movement—will be the final and decisive step in 
the direction of that goal which is to be the actual 
ending of the story. At the time of the Final 
Impact of the Opposition, the story had been 
moving in the direction of the Alternate Ending. 
‘Then its movement is halted. The story stands for 
an interval, suspended in a state of uncertainty—in 
Crisis. Which side will win? Which force will be 
victorious? Next, something happens, or some 
element of the story is brought into play: the 
scales tilt precipitately and decisively toward the 
other side, the Actual Ending. This reversal of the 
story’s direction—from the Final Impact where it 
seemed headed for the Alternate Ending, to the 
moment after the Crisis where it is headed in the 
opposite direction, toward the Actual Ending—is 
the nature and substance of a story’s End Section. 

The test for the point of crisis is that it may 
be expressed in the form of a two-pronged ques- 
tion. Since we deal with two positive (and counter- 
defeating) goals, we would express the crises of the 
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illness and the battle in this way: (a) Will Life 
win, or will Death win? (b) Will our side defeat 
the enemy, or will the enemy defeat us? 

The answer to this crucial or Crisis question is 
the Climax of the story. (a) Life wins; hence 
death is deteated. (b) Our side wins the battle; 
hence the enemy is defeated. 

In the foregoing examples, the statement of the 
Climax is identical with a statement of the Actual 
Ending. But the two are not always identical. 
Whereas the Actual Ending, states the solution to 
the whole story problem, the Climax is the answer 
to the Crisis Question, and often the Crisis Ques- 
tion concerns only the outcome of the immediate 
scene, the single clash which makes up the final 
phase of the story conflict. 

Even when not identical, however, the Climax 
and the Actual Ending are closely related, for the 
solution of that final single encounter determines, 
in some fashion, the solution of the whole story 
problem. For example, the battle story may 
have, as an over-all objective, the taking of 
the enemy's strategic stronghold. The story 
includes five attempts to get to it and to 
take it, the first four ending in failure. The fifth 
and final engagement is the critical one. The Crisis 
question is, Will our troops win (this particular 
engagement) ? The Climax, or answer, concerns 
their success in that single engagement. The story 
may end with the enemy running out in full 
surrender. This is the Climax, the point of highest 
interest in the story. But only the final engagement 
has been resolved here. However, the story has 
been so presented to the reader that he knows that 
this victory insures the taking of the stronghold. 
The Climax is expressed in terms of the single 
victory: Our troops win this engagement. But it 
leads to and insures the accomplishment of the 
Actual Ending: Our troops take the enemy strong- 
hold. 

‘The story of the cripple attempting to walk 
has a Climax: and an Actual Ending which are 
identically stated: The man walks. The story is 
an account of repeated attempts of the man to 
walk. After a bad setback he makes one more 
effort, the final one. The Crisis Question for the 
immediate scene is: Will he walk this time, or 
won't he? The answer, “He walks,” is the Climax 
of the story, and it also states the achievement of 
the story’s Actual Ending. 

In a story given as an example earlier in this 
series, a man struggles to extricate himself from 
the evil influence of a gang. The Actual Ending is, 
“The man’s conclusive break from the gang.” The 
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story has been so set up that, as it reaches the End 
Section, the reader knows that if the man boards 
a certain plane, this desired goal is reached. The 
Crisis Question concerns only that single scene: 
“Will he get on the plane or will he remain in 
town?” The answer, “He boards the plane,” is 
the Climax of the story; it is the high point of 
dramatic interest; it is the decisive action. Yet it 
is not the same as the Actual Ending. The Actual 
Ending, though coming to solution simultaneously, 
is stated in the more comprehensive phrase, “Man 
breaks free of gang.” 

HE Climax states a decisive achievement—an 

act or state or circumstance—involving only 
the immediate scene, yet it indicates, leads to, 
signifies, symbolizes, or insures the accomplishment 
of the Actual Ending. 

Both Crisis and Climax are points reached in 
the progress and development of the story. But it 
is helpful to think of the End Section of the story 
in terms of its movements. At the time of the 
Final Impact of the Opposition, the story was (1) 
moving in the direction of the Alternate Ending. 
(2) The momentum in that direction is halted; 
story movement is suspended, the two forces stand 
balanced in the scales. (3) Movement starts up 
again, this time in the opposite direction. In terms 
of motion, these are the three steps necessary for 
the dramatic switch or reversa]. But what alters 
these movements? What throws the switch or 
shifts the gears? What (a) halts the powerful 
trend toward the Alternate Ending? And what 
(b) starts the story moving in the opposite direc- 
tion? 

Sometimes the mere fact of the opposition’s final 
blow halts the story’s progress—in the form of a 
locked-horns impasse. But often some element of 
the story is brought into play at this point and 
made to act as a brake. 

In Elick Moll’s story, “Night Without Sleep,” 
referred to in the previous article, the Illusion of 
the Alternate Ending was fully conceived and pre- 
sented. (Roger, convinced that his terrors stemmed 
only from a dream, visualized his reformation— 
giving up his mistress, being good to his wife, 
getting back to work, returning to the doctor. 

In this mood Roger goes upstairs. There he sees 
a white tie on the floor. The significance of the 
tie has been carefully developed in the Body of 
the story. The sight of it acts as a Brake, halting 
the visualization of the reformation. Now comes a 
moment of sharp doubt; Roger—and the reader, 
who is seeing the story through Roger’s eyes—is 
faced with a renewed possibility: “Maybe it wasn’t 
all a dream!” For only an instant, long enough to 
follow Roger into the next room, the story move- 
ment is suspended; the story stands in final 
balance: “Well, did something terrible happen? or 
was it all a dream?” 

The answer, “Something terrible did happen; 
he strangled his wife,” is the Climax that brings 
the story to an end. The simple act of seeing the 
tie is the element which brakes the story into 
Crisis. And an equally simple act—going into the 
room where irrefutable evidence confronts Roger 
(and the reader) —is the element that throws the 
story from the momentary uncertainty of the 
Crisis into the Climax. 
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In the battle story, we can presume the ending 
is to show our troops victorious. The Crisis Ques- 
tion necessarily will concern a scene in which our 
troops may triumph or may be defeated. At the 
Final Impact of the Opposition, victory seemed 
imminent for the enemy. The nature of the Crisis 
requires that our troops have another chance for 
success. Following that point, something must 
occur to throw the final decision to our troops. 
Suppose our company ran out of ammunition 
while the enemy was still well supplied. This was 
the Final Impact, and it brought about the Illu- 
sion of the Alternate Ending: the company com- 
mander saying, “That’s it, men,” the men on the 
verge of surrender, and the effect of the defeat 
clear to the reader. 

Then something brakes the story, the trend 
toward defeat is halted, the story is thrown into 
the neutral zone of Crisis. For the element that 
brakes the story, we might have an ammo truck 
arrive, giving our company another chance to 
defeat the enemy. 

The author, intending that this engagement 
shall be the finally decisive one, brings the story 
to the Crisis Question: “Will our men win this 
engagement, or will the enemy win?” The men 
had not wen when they had ammunition earlier, 
why do they win now? What element is here 
brought into play to make this engagement 
decisive? We might have them see that the driver 
of the ammo truck had been mortally wounded 
but had come through anyway, and they take 
courage from his courage, thus gaining the re- 
newed energy and determination necessary to 
carry them to success. Or it might be that the 
driver brought with him vital information concern- 
ing the enemy’s position. Or, negatively, the 
victory might be because the enemy—knowing our 
ammunition was gone and believing it could not 
be resupplied—exposed themselves to fatal fire. 
Whatever the detail, some element acted to take 
the story out of its state of balance, of uncertainty, 
and gave it the momentum which carried it from 
Crisis to Climax. This operating factor of the 
story’s End Section we call THE PRECIPITAT- 
ING ELEMENT. 
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CRISIS 


Sometimes the emphasis is on the Brake—the 
detail or element that throws the story into Crisis 
(new supply of ammunition) . Sometimes it is on 
the Precipitating Element—the element that 
thrusts the story from Crisis to Climax (reinvigor- 
ated morale of troops). Sometimes the two are 
equally important to the plot and equally drama- 
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tic. In those stories, however, in which the Final 
Impact of the Opposition itself effects the halting 
of the story’s movement, there is no separate factor 
to throw the story into Crisis. But in all stories 
there is a_ specific, identifiable Precipitating 
Element. Effective use of fast propulsive power to 
throw the story from its movement toward the 
Alternate Ending to its final movement toward the 
Actual Ending, whether made up of two factors, 
or only the one, is the means by which the writer 
achieves that very valuable asset: dramatic 
surprise. Surprise, evolving from a skillful and 
effective Reversal, is the story’s punch; it makes 
the “big curtain” of the play. 


ANY writers hesitate to employ the tech- 
nique of the Reversal, fearing that it may 

result in the “twist ending” story which editors 
have warned they will not buy. One must under- 
stand what makes the difference between the twist 
or trick ending story and the powerful story with 
‘its highly dramatic, and acceptable, switch or 


reversal. Primarily the difference is a matter of © 


planting. Successful stories with a marked degree 

_ of surprise in their endings—and these are to be 

_ found in literary collections as well as magazines— 

"use no ingredient in the End Section which has 

~ not been introduced or prepared for earlier in the 

story. The Precipitating Element—however 

_ prising its appearance or operation at that point— 

ys logical, credible, and consistent with the prop- 

of the story. 

' The objectionable switch, or trick ending, is 
_ one which injects a new, accidental, or arbitrary 

~ element at this point. It is “the rabbit pulled out 

_ of the hat,” or the United States Cavalry suddenly, 

; unexpectedly, miraculously arriving in the nick of 

“time. Such use of obviously author-manipulated 
coincidence can invalidate an otherwise sound 
Story. 

’ An analysis of truly powerful stories with highly 
dramatic endings will reveal various effective uses 
of the technique of Reversal. After one has read 
through the story and knows the Actual Ending 
‘toward which the author built his story, he can 
go back and see how the ingredients to be used in 
the story’s ending are introduced, implied, or 
prepared for in the course of the story. He can see 
how the story is shaped toward the Reversal and 
the ending so that when it occurs, it is reasonable, 
acceptable to the reader, convincing. 

In planning his own story, the writer can decide 
on his two positive story goals. He can determine 
the means by which he can effect a last minute 
switch, and then he can go back and make sure 
that the quality, item, or element—singular or 
plural—which will effect that switch is woven into 
the story, made an integral part of its structure. 

In the battle story, rather than the ammo truck 
appearing “out of the blue,” the possibility of its 
coming must have been planted. Perhaps the 
commander sent back a messanger for more am 
munition, or he may have signaled or tried radio 
communication; but—to validate the Final Im- 
pact—he must have had reason to believe either 
that the message had not got through or that 
supply was impossible. The writer must know— 
whether he actually recounts it in the written story 
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or not—the whole sequence of events that brought 
the truck to the battlefield. The circumstances 
must be possible, credible, traceable. 

In the matter of the illness, there was—through 
what would have been the Body of the story—a 
sustained struggle against the illness. The patient 
has a bad attack (Final Impact of the Opposition) 
and goes into coma. (Here the Final Impact has 
itself acted as a brake, bringing about the state 
of impasse that marks the Crisis.) The doctor says, 
“If he regains consciousness, his recovery is 
assured. But he may never come out of coma.” 
Next the patient regains consciousness, opens his 
eyes, speaks lucidly, smiles. What “brought him 
back from Death’s door’? What, in other words, 
was the Precipitating Element? Maybe only the 
patient’s fine constitution, or his instinctive, un- 
conscious striving for self-preservation. Maybe it 
was the sound of his sqn’s voice, a reawakened 
sense of responsibility to his family. Maybe it was 
the prayer of his mother, or the plea of his wife. 
Each story has its own dramatic factor to perform 
that function. 

But somewhere in the story has been established 
the potency of the factor that will operate so 
importantly at the end. It need be given no word- 
age of introduction or explanation there in that 
final phase of the drama, yet its action and_ its 
influence will seem to the reader to be both 
reasonable and right. 

The villain about to commit his dastardly deed 
suddenly has a vision of his dear old mother’s face. 
He hesitates. That hesitation is the moment of 
Crisis. The erstwhile victim seizes the opportunity 
and overpowers the villain. The two elements 
which moved the story (a) from Final Impact 
(the moment at which the villain had his victim in 
a situation from which there seemed no escape) 
to Crisis (the moment of hesitation); and (b) 
from Crisis to Climax (where the erstwhile victim 
stands triumphant), are (a) the villain’s love for 
his mother, and (b) the resourcefulness, ability to 
think and act quickly, and probably strength, of 
the victim. Somewhere in the course of the story 
these factors must have been told, shown, implied, 
or hinted to the reader, so that when they operate. 
in the End Section, the reader will accept them as 
logical, convincing, and sometimes inevitable. 


poe planting of the factors to be used in the 
End Section is essential not only to avoid 
coincidence and apparent trickery, but also for 
the sake of speed. One of the chief characteristics 
of the End Section is swiftness of pace. The End 
Section is shorter—in wordage, and usually also 
in passage of time within the story—than either the 
Beginning Section or the Body. The speed with 
which a story moves from the Final Impact of the 
Opposition to the conclusion more often than 
not determines the degree of power or the 
“wallop” of the story. The introduction of new 
items, or conditions, especially when those items 
require explanation to make them logical and 
acceptable, will slow up the telling. Not only will 
it entail additional wordage, but explanation is 
heavy narrative that gives the effect of slowing 
movement, even over and above the actual word- 
age involved. 
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How to Win Friends 
and Influence Readers 


By Burce 


Use story for lie, languorous for lazy, 

Naive for dumb, and eccentric for crazy, 

Use plump for fat, and slender for thin, 
Intuition for guess, indiscretion for sin. 

Use frank and outspoken for impolite, 
Ambitious for selfish, and thrifty for tight. 

And remember, too, the obscene’s risqué, 

And a glutton prefers to be called a gourmet. 
And while you’re employing euphemisms, 
Call my platitudes witticisms. 


The order in which the author presents to the 
reader the elements and phases of the Beginning 
Section and most of the Body of his story is 
optional. But once he reaches the Final Impact of 
the Opposition, he is usually held to an order of 
presentation which follows the structural sequence. 
‘To trace that sequence in terms of reader reaction: 

(a) The reader, after witnessing the struggle 
between the two Forces, reaches a point—however 
brief or prolonged—at which he believes that the 
Alternate Ending is going to come about. (Final 
Impact of the Opposition.) 

(b) His imagination rushes ahead to encompass 
the conditions and consequences of the triumph 
of this Force. (The Illusion of the Alternate End- 
ing.) 

(c) Suddenly that momentum of thinking and 
visualization is halted. The reader thinks, That 
can’t happen after all; or, That surely can’t be the 
end. Or he is informed of the operation of a story 
element that throws the story into neutral. (The 
Brake.) 

(d) He is arrested in this neutral zone of un- 
certainty. Two or more eventualities are possible, 
which one will take place? (The Crisis.) 

(e) He recognizes and accepts as logical an 
element which sets the story into motion again, 
this time in the direction of the Actual Ending. 
(The Precipitating Element.) 

(f) He learns which of the two Forces is final 
victor, which the vanquished. (The Climax.) He 
recognizes the terms and conditions of the victory. 
(The Actual Ending.) 

The reader's understanding of the story’s con- 
ditions here where the Actual Ending is attained 
may include a knowledge of still another phase of 
the story—the result, reward, or consequence. Or 
the writer may have to add this in wordage. 
Whether told at the end, or merely, by implication, 
referring to conditions established earlier in the 
story, this final phase of the story has its own 
place in the story structure graph. The discussion 
of Result or Consequence—involving, as it does, 
the dual story lines found in many types of 
stories—will be the subject of the next article of 
this series. 
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What Editors Want 


The Book of Wit and Humor is a new digest- 
size magazine published by Mercury Publications, 
570 Lexington Ave., New York. The magazine 
includes both new and old humor, and is open 
specifically to non-professional as well as _profes- 
sional writers. Louis Untermeyer, the well-known 
poet and anthologist, is the editor. 

Although Folio, poetry quarterly, has ceased 
publication, the Folio Press, 4834 North Ashland 
Ave., Chicago 40, will continue to publish books, 
chiefly verse, juvenile, self-help and “how-to.” 
Margaret Dierkes is director. 

— 

McCall's, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, is par- 

* ticularly interested in articles about living women 

_who have contributed significantly to national and 

international fields. It also uses articles about 

women whose achievements are interesting but less 

-widespread or spectacular. Query before submit- 

“ting. 

—A&] — 

Electrical Merchandising, 330 W. Si., 
New York 18, buys each month news material deal- 
ing with distributors, distributor — franchises, 
activities of electrical leagues and associations, and 

‘dealers. It also publishes feature material about 
he industry, chiefly on how merchants sell goods. 
Broader subjects are covered from time to time. 

Rate, 2c a word, $5 a photograph, on acceptance, 
‘but with additional compensation for quality 
‘material. 
~ Query about all possible features. Electrical 
Merchandising publishes two sheets of suggestions 

seful to serious writers for trade journals. 
— Av] — 

Texas Preview, Shamrock Hotel, Houston, Tex., 
is in the market for short-short stories with Texas 
background. Payment, upwards of Ic a word, on 
acceptance. Jim Carroll is editor. 

— Ag] — 

Brake Service. 11 S. Forge St., Akron 4, Ohio. 
is especially interested in how-to-do-it information 
for brake and wheel service shops, alignment 
specialists, and “frontend” operators. Tom 
Babcox complains in behalf of the publication that 
most submitted photos are “alike.” He wants 
unusual service shops with snappy captions. 

The same holds good for Tire Review, another 
Babcox publication. This goes to independent 
tire, battery, accessory dealers, retreaders, vulcan- 
izers, and independent oil jobbers. 

— Ae] 

Shipping Management, 425 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, is in the market for well illustrated 
articles about packing and shipping rooms in 
medium-sized establishments. Mention products 
by generic names, such as gummed tape, mailing 
machines, conveyors, hand trucks. Payment around 
$25 a story. Query the editor, Joseph H. Friedman. 
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A. A. Wyn, Inc., 23 W. 47th St., New York 19, 
is about to inaugurate a new series of paperbound 
books—Ace Books. Westerns and mysteries, both 
original and reprint, are sought. The editor is 
Donald Wollheim. 

Forbes Magazine, 80 Fifth Ave., Nek York 11, 
seeks timely and unusual slants on business, 100- 
500 words. Straight facts and necessary background 
are wanted, inasmuch as the material is usually 
rewritten. No bylines are used. Items should re- 
late to management, public relations, labor rela- 
tions, community relations, etc., of companies 
whose securities are listed on major exchanges. 
Usual rate of payment is $25. If a writer lacks 
complete facts on an item but sends a usable idea, 
payment is $10. Robert K. Heineman is executive 
editor. 

— — 

‘Two comparatively new Conover-Mast publica- 
tions, Liquor Store and Bar & Food, 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, offer a market for picture stories 
in the liquor field. The editors explain: 

“Most picture stories, whether covering stores 
or taverns, should follow a how-to formula. We 
want photos of merchandising ideas; time-saving 
ideas; work-saving ideas; money-making ideas; 
food and drink preparation ideas; service ideas; 
management ideas. We want photos on the use of 
kitchen equipment—how it helps, what it does, 
why it makes money for the owner. We want 
photos of satisfied customers and photos of the 
things that satisfy them, whether it is services, 
drinks, dishes, surroundings, or prices. We want 
photos of seasonal promotions; special promotions 
and crowd-pleasing stunts. 

“On new places, we want not only photos but 
floor plans. On modernization jobs, wherever pos- 
sible, we want before and after shots and result 
captions. 

“With all photos, we want action, we want 
people, and we want detail. Attractive women 
help any picture story, and conservative cheese- 
cake makes it better. 

“Captions should tell the story with the aid of 
not more than 500 words of copy. Stories based on 
ideas (and most are) will be helped by quoting 
customer reactions. For instance, if an owner says 
we did this and that and the customers loved it 
....find out from the customers if they did love 
it, and why.” 

— — 

Photographic Trade News, 1114 First Ave., New 
York 21, a retail journal for camera and general 
photographic stores, is in the market for articles 
on how alert stores in its field have made money. 
A query is required. After it is approved, the 
article must be written so specifically that ‘no 
reader need ask a question to go and do likewise.” 
Sales promotion, selling methods, and employee 
training are typical subjects. 
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While the base rate is 2c a word, good features 
requiring no revision bring up to double that. 
Charlie McDermut, the editor, adds, however: 
“IT get damned few features that I don’t have to 
sweat over, write letters about, rewrite, etc.” 

A similar view is expressed by numerous editors 
of business publications concerning material sub- 
mitted to them. Which indicates the opportunities 
for writers of fact copy who can cover a story 
accurately and comprehensively at the first shot. 

— A&] — 

Institutions Magazine, 1801 Prairie  Ave., 

Chicago 16, is interested in articles on quantity 


Books That Will Help Writers 


In this department are reviews of important 
books of special interest to writers. As a service to 
its readers, Author & Journalist will supply any of 
these books at the publisher's price postpaid. 
Send order with remittance to Author & Journal- 
ist, 1313 National Bank of Topeka Building, 
Topeka, Kansas. 


THAT SELL TO ‘Top-Pay 


MaGazZINEs, by 
Charles Simmons. 216 pp. Funk. $2.95. 
A penetrating analysis of 30 fiction plots which 
have actually sold to high-paying publications— 
two weeklies, three general monthlies, five women’s 


PLots 


magazines. Examples: ““The good-bad hero comes 
to a poignant end.” “The validity of magic is 
established.” “The aging hero finds peace or 
satisfaction.” “A material reward is sought and a 
spiritual one is found.” 

Each classification is illustrated by the actual 
plot of a recent story. Any magazine reader will 
recognize some of the stories. 

Here is a volume that will teach a lot—and 
suggest a lot more—to any writer of short stories. 


FuN LEARNING CaRTOONING, by Syd Hoff. 127 
pp. Stravon. $3. 
The widely known magazine and newspaper 
cartoonist starts from scratch—literally—and shows 


feeding, and on sanitation, safety, housekeeping, 
maintenance, decorating, remodeling, new con- 
struction, and other aspects of mass housing or 


mass feeding. “Our approach,” writes Joseph W 
‘is on the basis of the 


Janson, associate editor, 
common denominators involved in hospitals, 
hotels, resturants, motels, industrial cafeterias, 


and the like.” 

The magazine is especially interested in_ pic- 
torialized features showing step-by-step procedure 
or transformation in an important segment of 
institutional activity. Payment runs from 2c a 
word up. Advance query is suggested. 


just how a cartoon is built. He explains not only 
how to draw but even how to get ideas. Suppose 
you don’t want to be a cartoonist—you'll enjoy 

watching the work behind the scenes and laughing 
at Hoff's own cartoons, of which this book is 
practically an album. 


Make Your Hairs Work For You, by Adele and 
Cateau de Leeuw. 271 pp. Pellegrini & Cuda- 
hy. $3.95. 

This self-help manual by two prolific authors 
is not primarily for writers but will prove as use- 
ful to them as to anyone else who wants to 
achieve the greatest efhciency in his work. With 
plenty of case histories it discusses habits that 
bring success—and those which bring failure. The 
authors show—and pretty practically—how you 
can make habits your slave instead of becoming 
a slave to them. 


‘THE MacazineE Wortp, by Ronald E. Wolseley. 
pyres Hall. 427 pp. $4.25. 

\ detailed survey oT the entire magazine field. 
‘The author covers not only editorial and writing, 
but circulation, advertising, promotion, produc- 
tion. Useful to anyone who wants to learn what 
makes a magazine tick—if it does. 


cost you a penny! If you have tried ‘’systems, 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME 


You will become a selling writer if | take you in my limited group of writers, or it won't 


etc., without success, write for 


plans,’’ courses,”’ 
working 


One hitherto unpublished writer, 
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my pamphlet which gives details of this unique offer. 
under my supervision, SOLD MORE THAN 100 STORIES within a four-month period. Here is a 
record no other teacher, school, or agency can approach. Send for the pamphlet today! It is FREE 


and puts you under no obligation. 


DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 
Training Program 

Every writer must use and develop his imagination. Literary imagination can be developed in the 
normal mind, just as a limb may be developed by exercise. A few short weeks of honest, daily work 
as outlined in Developing a Literary Imagination, will spur your imagination and enthusiasm. You will 
discover we sources for story material. Your writing will be vivid and alive, and—most important 
to you—you will b salable. To make this training program accessible to any writer, 
| have set the price at $1 ‘00 a copy postpaid. 


GEORGE KELTON 


MALIBU 1, CALIFORNIA 


NONE... 


have called our work together, ‘Help 

receive full personal coaching treatment telling why, with re- 
written examples showing how. Complete, with market valuation. 
Single inclusive fee. Up to 12 pages, $3. Then 25¢ per doubie 
spaced page. 


MILES WHITFORD WILLSEY, Literary Consultant 
Cossatot Springs Park é: Vandervoort, Arkansas 


WwW R I T E R HAVE YOUR BOOKS PUBLISHED 
NOT JUST PRINTED! 

Only 500 books sold pays for 1000. Beautiful 48 page books 

$191.50 (cloth). Reviews, press releases, cards, folders, pro- 

motion! Profits for authors. We own a complete plant and 

bindery. Can handle 250 or 100,000 editions. Write. 


THE STORY BOOK PRESS-WILDFIRE MAGAZINE 


3233 pd 


$2 Yr. 35c Copy 
Dalias, Texas Paul Heard, Editor-Publisher 


NEED HELP? 


CRITICISM © REWRITING © TYPING 
Information Promptly Furnished 
ROBERT A. WISE 
308 Oleander Avenue Bakersfield, California 


AFRAID OF GHOSTS? 


pe you have been in contact with the wrong kind! 


I'll write that story for you! Why beat your brains 
out? Let me carry the responsibility! Send me a 
[story with postage included and I'll quote you at no 
cost! Fair? Okay, I'll be looking for the story, pal. 


1616 E. 4th St. 


Tucson, Ariz. 
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MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Neot 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 


MAUDE B. TABER 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 


Will Heideman’s New 1952 Revised Course & Markets 
No long training or professional] style and plotting technique 
n Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, house- 
Complete with we 150 mar- 
1500 words of fillers if you 
Return 


. Tewrites, etc. 
f help to 


ion courses and help available. 
this ad and $1.00 today to 
WILL HEIDEMAN 
Casselberry Dept. A 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Iatroductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 
lane to help lonely, refined, marriageable men and women 
d compatible friends. Discreet, confidential service... 
Vast nationwide membership. Est. 1922...Sealed particu- 
lars FREE. EVAN Mi x 988, Jacksonville, Florida 


Fern Park, Fla. 
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Contests and awards 


A real life story contest is being conducted by 
Modern Romances, 261 Fifth Ave., New York 16, 
of which Miss Hazel Berge is editor. There will be 
ten $1,000 prizes for stories of 12,000-20,000 words; 
ten $500 prizes for stories between 6,000 and 
10,000 words. The contest will close February 10. 

All stories must be in the first person, told from 
the standpoint of girl, boy, husband, wife, father, 
or mother. Emotional situations involving young 
people are especially desired. The old formula of 
“sin, suffer, and repent” is out. 

— Av] — 

Dramatists’ Alliance, Box 200 Z, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Calif., will make three awards in 1953: the 
Thomas Stevens Award for full-length serious 
drama in verse or prose; the Etherege Award for 
full-length comedy; the Raymond MacDonald 
Award for short plays. Registry sheets are obtain- 
able from the alliance. Closing date, March 1. 

— Av] — 

The National Association of Gagwriters, Room 
902, 292 Madison Ave., New York, is seeking 
entries for the Kathryn Cravens Award, to be 
made to the woman under 30 who writes the best 
humorous routine for a contemporary comedienne. 
The script should be around 1,000 words—three 
to four minutes playing time. The competition 
starts at once and the winner will be selected 
during National Laugh Week, April 1-8. 

The prize is $100. The Association of Gag- 
writers will try to sell the routine, with additional 
income for the writer and a possible opportunity 
to work on radio or television. 


Freelancing is like 


peddling chickens 
By Brss Powers JOHNSON 


Freelancing is much like peddling chickens 
from door to door. First, you clean your chickens 
before presenting them to your customer (the 
editor). Scrape off all unnecessary fat (if you 
don’t the editor will). 

Then you study your customers. If you know a 
man raises his own chickens you don’t offer him 
any of yours. Unless for some reason, his chickens 
are not ready to use. (That’s learned by asking 
him.) If he wants a fryer don’t offer him a hen 
to bake unless you are sure he is not too stubborn 
about his preference. After all, he knows what he 
wants better than you. 

When you find a customer who uses chickens 
but raises none of his own, study his needs until 
you can give him what you think is his desire. 
He may become a steady customer. 

But there is the old rebellious rooster yet to 
sell. Offer him, if you must, until you are sure he 
will roost no place but home. Then try to fatten 
him—or reduce him—paint his feathers, put glasses 
on him—anything to change him up a bit. If all 
this fails, and he still comes home, then kill him 
yourself. The pore critter is better off dead. 

Raising chickens is fun and (like manuscripts) 
may be profitable. 
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of the writers I am working with sold a serial to SATEVPOST 
last week. But they did write me about their new enthusiasm and 
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I gotta make my 
stuff short 


By Maurice J]. RONAYNE 


F you think the way of the transgressor is hard, 

try feathering your nest with the returns from 
selling fillers, the little poems and paragraphs 
that editors wisely insert here and there for read- 
eds to rest their tired minds on between stories. 
For years now I have been mailing miscellany to 
editors all over the country and editors all over 
the country have been mailing miscellany to me. 
One of us is being very patient. 

Most editors, being human as heartburn, must 
get lonely for someone to talk to, or it’s near clos- 
ing time and the editorial mind already has 
slapped itself shut with a sigh of relief. Anyway 
and not infrequently they seem to amuse them- 
selves by pinning tails on my donkeys, in keeping 
generally with this blithesome postscript from 
Smacklip’s Journal of Foods and Fodder: “Your 
little poem has appeal. But then, so has a lemon.” 

Comments like this used to leave a hurt look 
in my watery little blue eyes and for days after- 
ward I would go around looking at life through 
the bottom of an old glue bottle. But it wears off. 
After a while you get used to anything short of 
comng down to breakfast and finding horse 
with his face in your oatmeal. Now when any of 
my star-eyed hopefuls come slinking home with 
their ears pinned back I just smile wanly and 
yank my head back down from the stratosphere. 

I wish I could write longer stuff, like novels and 
plays. But I can’t and I know I can't. So does 
every script-reader from here to Helsinki. True, 
I've been a long time finding this out for my- 
self, and as they say in Oakland, there’s a lot of 
bridge gone over the water in the meantime. But 
it was good practice trying. And now that we're all 
arrived at the same conclusion my only regret is 
that everybody else got there first. 

To hear them tell it, there are writers who think 
nothing of tapping out a book-length novel be- 
tween haircuts, or a ten-part serial over the week 
end. These are truly the anointed of the gods. 
There are others for whom the writing of a para- 
graph entails incredible hardship and for whom, 
even under favorable conditions and granted the 
impetus of inspiration, the satisfying completion 
of a 1,000-word article assumes truly epic pro- 
portions in the mind of its creator. 

Let’s face it. The ability to run off copy like 
mileage on a speedometer is not given to every 
writer. It certainly wasn’t given to me. While other 
scribes seem to be whacking out their million 
words a year with little or no bother, I’m still 
just a little geep from the clam cannery who sits up 
nights gnawing pencils to a stub, and counting 
himself divinely inspired when a four-line jingle 
or a trickle of whimsy oozes out of the old noggin 
about daybreak. 
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I'VE MADE 43 SALES FOR ONE CLIENT 


Mostly ARTICLES, altho I’ve {been selling fiction 23 years. 
Articles GO! Let’s see yours, also your fiction. Reading 
fee: $1 first 1,000, up to 3,000, 50c per 1,000 thereafter. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 


1604 Vermillion Danville, Il. 


attention DENVER writers 


If you desire personal help and wish to learn creative 
writing the ‘write’ way, contact Geo. M. Osborne, ad- 
dress below. Personal instructions beginning January 
15th. Five weeks (2 nights per week) training at nomi- 
nal cost. Limited enrollment deadline is January 10th 


THE OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICES 
3898 Chase St., Denver, Colo. Ph. AR. 1532-W 


COLLABORATION 


that tory 
PUNCH — APPEAL 
CRISP_ DIALOG LIVING CHARACTERS 


The cost is $10 up to 5000 words 
Novels, novelettes — $2 per thousand words 


| rewrite important scenes 
and show you how to rewrite the rest 
Extremely prompt service 
BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 

Neat, accurate, prompt. Minor editing. One carbon, 

50c per thousand words, any length assignment. 


LESLIE KRIST 
Box 115 Bloomington, Ill, 


PERSONALIZED REVISIONS” 
; $1.00 Per 1,000 Words 
! will practically re-write your article, short story or 
novel and build it into a strong plotted, brilliant, more 
Promising piece of work. Besides going over your script 
word-by-word and showing you how you can strengthen 
its sales appeal, | will also discuss it constructively in 
one of my “personalized” letter reports. 
What are your writing problems? 
GRAY HUNTINGTON MOODY 
WHITTIER HILL, AMESBURY, MASS. 


SEND 25c and SEE 


Send 25c for a copy of REPORT TO WRITERS Mag- 
azine and see for yourself why so many writers praise 
this new magazine so highly. “It supplies that so 
important personal interest and encouragement every 
beginning writer needs,’’ says $.H.T. of Canada. You 
will find the ““know-how”’ of successful writers and 
editors. You will be pleased with its practical fea- 
tures designed to help you WRITE and SELL better. 
Just send 25c¢ with your name and address today for 
a single copy to REPORT TO WRITERS, Dept. Y, 
55 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Competent assistance on all publicity- 
promotional problems. Ten years’ qualified ex- 
perience “Promoting Names You KNOW.” Rea- 
sonable rates for beginners and established pro- 
fessionals. Send stamp (please) and background 
data for an initial “talk-over.” Write your success 
with publicity. 

N. MARGRET SEVETSON 
810 West 26th Cheyenre, Wyo. 


PUBLICITY: 


GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending writ- 
ing for marketing. |! do not tell what to do. 
1 do it for you. Reference women’s WHO'S 
WHO. Correspondence requires return post- 


age. 
NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, A.J. Miomi 33, Florido 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
accurately, neatly, according to 
UR orders. 
Good paper, free carbon, 60c per M. words. 
Try me TODAY. 
H. Cook 


183 Waring Rd. Rochester 9, N. Y. 


COMING! 
In Author & Journalist 


Annual Forecast for 1953, with state- 
ments by noted editors and the 
comprehensive Handy Market List 
(January, 1953) 

How to Write a TV Script, by Eric 
Heath 

How-to Articles on the Pulps, Seriou 
Verse, Light Verse, Fact Articles 


— PLUS — 


August Derleth’s brilliant continuing series On 
Becoming a Writer 

More of Catherine Barrett’s incomparable stud- 
ies of story structure 

Monthly lists of specialized markets for vari- 
ous types of manuscripts 

Make sure of receiving AUTHOR & JOURNAL- 

IST every month—use the coupon below. 

(Single copies, including back numbers if avail- 

able, 25¢ each.) 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 

1313 Natl. Bank of Topeka Bldg. 

Topeka, Kansas 

| enclose remittance for my subscription: 
$3 for 2 years (saving me $3 over 
single copy cost) 

_...$2 for 1 year (saving me $1 over 
single copy cost) 

50c additional per year outside U.S.A. 


Name 
Street 
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But then, as Somerset Maugham puts it, “We 
must learn to write, not as we'd like to, but as we 
can.” I’ve learned that I can’t write anything 
longer than a lamplighter’s arm, certainly not 
anything that will make sense smoothly from start 
to finish. And with this in mind, here let me 
hasten to suggest, before someone else does, that 
brevity such as mine can be the soul of wit, or the 
solace of halfwits. 


It pays to admit 
that I write 


By Beverty Harris 


_—. I first began to write I prided myself 
on the fact that no one knew I had literary 
aspirations. Whenever I could be assured of com- 
plete privacy from family and friends I whipped 
out my pencil and paper and jotted down a few 
lines. Magazines such as Author & Journalist I 
devoured from cover to cover but only when I 
was alone or out of the sight of an inquisitive 
acquaintance who might peer over my shoulder 
and ask, “Hmm, what’s got into you?” 

One day, however, I discovered I could no 
longer be a sneak: I sold an article! The magazine 
which carried my article appeared on the local 
newsstand and my nextdoor neighbor bought a 
copy. 

CWhy, Beverly,” she exclaimed as she waved 
thse magazine at me, “you never told me. When 
did you take up writing?” A half hour later my 
neighbor knew all about my “secret.” My literary 
life was now an open book. 

Others read my first published bit and men- 
tioned it. It wasn’t long before I was discussing my 
hobby openly. This practice turned out to be 
tremendously rewarding. I found my friends and 
neighbors a wonderful source of ideas for articles 
of every size, sort, and description. 

“Why don’t you write a piece about Mrs. Smith 
who lives on Green Road? She’s a fascinating old 
lady.” And so the suggestions started pouring in. 
Eighty per cent of all the articles I have sold 
since my first endeavor have been written upon 
the suggestions of acquaintances. 

Needless to say I no longer read Author & 
Journalist as though it were the Kinsey Report 
and I were seated beside a pillar of the church. 
What’s more, I no longer “vant to be alone” when 
I write. Quite the contrary. Paper and pencil go 
with me wherever I go and I exercise no discretion 
whatever about my notetaking. 

If somebody sees me taking notes and feels 
compelled to ask me what I’m up to, that’s all 
right with me. I tell them quite frankly I do free- 
lance feature story writing and frequently the 
reply runs something like this: “Is that right? 
Why don’t you do a story some time on my 
brother-in-law—he runs the most amazing busi- 
ness?” And it’s just possible that the brother-in-law 
does run an unusual business, in which case I’m 
one story richer. 
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The Writer’s Seven Stages 


{Continued from Page 14} 


is still another thing. Remember, your emotions 
are involved here. 

You will frequently have the feeling that the 
things you learn, sound though they may be for 
other writers and other stories, just don’t apply 
to you and your stories. Your stories are special 
and unique and must not be changed. So when 
you have promoted yourself from stage three to 
stage four, it means not only that you have learned 
something that was taught to you, but that as a 
human being you have taken a step forward to- 
ward maturity. 

You reach stage five when the knowledge, un. 
derstanding, and discipline which you have been 
acquiring begin to show in your work. Gradually 
it assumes a form it never had before. At this 
stage the form is something nebulous, and some- 
times so obvious that you can hear the grinding 
of the machinery. But it’s there. You are using 
your knowledge, and it is working for you. 

After you have got as far as this, stage six is 
almost inevitable. It’s only a question of time. 
Some writers reach this stage early in their careers, 
others have to wait longer. If you work hard while 
you wait, you will get there sooner. This is the 
point where through practice your writing begins 
to acquire competence, craftsmanship, and more 
or less regular salability. 

The final stage, number seven, is that lofty level 
where the technique for which you have been 
struggling has become so much a part of you that 
it is reflected in everything you write, and your 
work falls naturally into the forms which have 
been accepted by generations of writers and critics 
as the most dramatic and effective. 

Now whatever writing talent you have really 
comes through and illuminates your stories. Not 
only are they structurally sound, but they say what 
you want them to say. They represent the flower 
ing of all your preparation, of your natural talent, 
and of the human values which mean most to you. 

Of course really talented writers grasp tech- 
niques more rapidly than others. Sometimes they 
reach instinctively for the one right way to tell 
a story with technical and dramatic perfection. 
But this is a rare phenomenon and should not 
be repended upon. Even talented writers achieve 
better results after they have mastered basic 
techniques, and for most would-be writers this 
preparation is a necessity. 

Well, how do you measure up? 

Whatever stage you're in right now, fix your 
sights on the next one and keep pushing. Some- 
times you'll seem to be standing still, sometimes 
you'll be stepping smartly forward, sometimes 
you'll slide back, sometimes you'll hop, skip, and 
jump ahead. 

Your goal is to make the most of your poten- 
tialities, to produce work which represents the best 
you're capable of producing. Keep studying, writ- 
ing, reaching out toward maturity, and you'll get 
there. 

Good _ luck! 
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MEMO TO WRITERS 


SUCCESSFUL WRITER will read your story and offer 
helpful suggestions as to revision and marketing. Two 
dollars per ms. up to 5000 words. Enclose stamped 
envelope for return. 


WHEELER 
Chino, California 


Route 1, Box 74 


ox 


EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 
25 Years’ Experience 
Manuscripts neatly typed in pica or elite type, 20-pound 
bond paper, with one carbon, extra first and second sheets, 
minor corrections. 40 cents per thousand words, plus return 
postage. 


KAYE TYPING SERVICE 


Box 389 Grove City, Pennsylvania 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! {| have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied 
clients. | may be able to help you see your name in 
print and make money on your raw material. Reason- 
able rates. Particulers FREE. Also Slant Chart & Best 
Plot Formula. 

WILL HEIDEMAN 
Casselberry Dept. A Fern Park, Fla. 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; 


worldwide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, 
rewriting, ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, 
articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books. Each prop- 
ty when ready. Free carbon on white 1.25 
5 R th ae word average. Minimum $6.5 
AA. GWIN- BUCHANAN 
(Son Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2140 Empire St., St §, ¢ 
YES, wa HAVE THE PLOT GENIE— 
HE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 
Endorsed mi, leading educators, used by thousands 


cf writers. Let these Specialized PLOT GENitS ftur- 
nish you with countless dramatic plots for the story 
types now in demand—Detective-Mystery, Romance 
Short-Short Story, and Comedy. Write what the 
editors want. Get YOUR share of the editors’ 
checks. Send today for free descriptive literature. 
5. Publisher's Agent 
P O. Box 1008, Dept. Glendale, Calif 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tuis 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-siep procedure from one 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not a “tell how” but a SHOW HOW course. 
Personal criticism included. Write for particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 


P.O. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 
| CASH FOR FILLERS | 
“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets | 
| for fillers, brief items, and ‘‘shorticles’’ of all 
| types, besides presenting instructive articles | 
| on how to write salable filler material. Pub- 


| lished quarterly. Send 50c for sample copy. | 
| A. D. FREESE & SONS | 
Box A, Upland, Ind. 
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offering opportunities to freelance writers 


RADE journals—or business publications as 
many of them now prefer to be called—offer 
steady opportunity to writers who can gather 
facts and write them accurately and understand- 
ably. 

As experienced writers know, the fundamental 
purpose of any of these publications is to help 
people in a given line of business or industry 
operate more efficiently, please customers to an 
increasing extent, and make more money. Con- 
sequently the bulk of the material in a trade 
journal relates the actual successful experience of 
an operator—a jeweler, a candy manufacturer, the 
manager of a shipping room, to take a few ex- 
amples. 

The successful writer explains the how of the 
experience so clearly that anyone in the same line 
of business can carry out the process described. 
Ordinarily the article deals with a very specific 
phase of the business—an advertising campaign, 
window displays, special promotion to attract 
customers, a short cut in a mechanical process, for 
instance. 

The writer’s qualifications embrace observation, 
to enable him to see new slants used in the busi- 
ness places he visits; ability to gain the confidence 
of business people so that they will talk freely; and 
skill in writing plain, simple English. 

It will help him to be able to use a camera. 
Often he can get “handout” photographs from 
people he interviews. Also he can hire a photo- 
grapher. But “handouts” usually aren’t the best 
pictures—and photographers change substantial 
prices. 

The rate per word paid by trade journals is not 
high, but the necessary work can be done fairly 
rapidly, and enough salable articles can be pro- 
duced to make a substantial monthly income. 

A writer should query in advance with a brief 
letter explaining the salient points of the story he 
plans to cover. With some editors this is an ab- 
solute must. Nearly all others prefer it. Probably 
not more than I per cent of trade journals are 
hospitable to articles sent in without previous 
inquiry. 

On most publications short news items about 
personnel, mew stores about to open, etc., need 
no query. On the other hand, these may be 
supplied by local correspondents—frequently news- 
papermen—and so offer no chance for the free- 
lance writer. 

The following list of publications is a selective 
one, covering representative journals which accept 
material from freelancers, as many do not. A com- 
plete list of trade journals and their detailed re- 
quirements would fill upwards of a hundred pages. 
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Your Market in TRADE JOURNALS 


Author & Journalist's annual selective list of business publications 


In the following list are included a few house 
organs—publications issued by individual business 
firms—that are especially receptive to freelance 
contributions. 

A number of trade journals cover only a state 
or a small region. As a writer works in trade 
journalism he learns of these publications through 
the businessmen he interviews. He will have op- 
portunity to look at copies and can query the 
editors on stories of local appeal. 

As usual in Author & Journalist market lists. 
the data in parentheses indicate the frequency of 
publication and the single copy price; for ex- 
ample, (M-35) means published monthly at 35 
cents a copy. Acc. means payment on acceptance; 
Pub. payment on publication. Most trade journals 
pay on publication. 


AMUSEMENTS 


The Billboard, 2160 Patterson St., Cincinnati 22, Ohio. (W-25) 
All material furnished by cor d in the amuse- 
ment field 

Boxoffice, 825 Van Brunt Blvd., Kansas City 1, Mo. (W) Na- 


a film weekly with correspondents in principal cities covering 

ews of motion picture industry, theaters and their personnel, 
legislation affecting motion pictures, construction news, etc. Pho- 
tographically illustrated features dealing with variovs phases of 
theater management. Nathan Cohen. Rate not stated 


Greater Show World, 1472 Broadway, Room 302, New York 18. 
(2-M-10) Articles, short stories, novelettes, fillers on show people, 
theatrical business. Johnny J. Kline. 1c. Pub. 


The Modern Theatre, 825 Van Brunt Blvd., Kansas City 1, Mo. 
(M section of Boxoffice) Articles on theater design, construction, 
maintenance; photos for illustration; carpeting, seating. decora- 
tion, confections, merchandising features, of interest to theater 
owners. Nathan Cohen. Rate not stated. 


Variety, 154 W. 46th St., New York 36 (W-25) ee trade 
paper; articles, news, reviews, staff-written. Abel G 


ART 


Art Digest, 116 E. 59th St., New York 22. (20 issues per yr. 50) 
News of general art interest. Photos of new products. Belle 
Krasne. No unsolicited MSS. Pub. Query. 


AUTOMOTIVE, BICYCLES, ETC. 


American Bicyclist, 461 Eighth Ave., New York 1. (M-35) Articles 
about successful bicycle dea'ers, displays, advertising campaigns, 
parades, races, safety drives. Photos of interesting events and 
grovps clearly showing bicycles. Charles G. Peker, $10 per page 
(1250 words). Pub. 


Avtomotive Retailer, 10 Park Place, Morristown, N. J. Easy- 
to-adapt retailing methods in auto supply stores: unusual solu- 
tions to store problems. Photos illustrating point of story. 2c; 
pix $5 (handout pix $3). Pub. Query. 


The Bicycle Journal, 606 S. Main St., Fort Worth 2, Tex. (M-25) 
Snecess stories of bicycle stores, interviews. photos required. A'so 
“eg eR displays, bicycle leg art, etc. Bill Quinn. lc-2c; pix 
$4 


Brake Service, 11 S. Forge St., Akron 4, Ohio, (M) Articles of 
interest to brake and wheel service shops, alignment specialists, 
“front-end"’ covers , wheels, 


Zz. Ww 
Babcox. 1c-2c: pix $3. Pub. 


Commercial Car Journal, 56th & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39. 
(M) Technical articles on truck and bus fleet maintenance, ety 
programs. Working knowledge of field essential. $25-$75 an arti- 
cle; pix $7.50. Pub. or in advance if delayed. Query. 


Diesel Power and Diesel Transportation, 192 Lexington Ave., New 
York 16. (M-35) Articles on maintenance and new developments 
in diesels and their use in the trucking and construction equip- 
ment field, also on railroads. Photos, cartoons. Brian P. Emer- 
son. $15 a page; pix with articles, $4.50. Pub. 


Ford Times, Ford Motor Co., 3000 Schafer Road, Dearborn, 
Mich. (M) Well-illustrated travel, place, sport articles, 1200-1500: 
“gio color i with or without Ford rangle. Limited market. 

ce, 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
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Implement & Trac’ Kansas City 6, 
(Bi-W) Occasional ‘articles problems in retail 
an 


ter, 601 Graphic Arts Bldg., 


ervice shop operations, 1000- 
1800. Photos. Howard E. Everett. l'2c up; pix $3. Acc. Query 


eyo Regs W. 55th St., New York. (M-50) Ideas in selling cars 
ot Cartoons. 


and se and on Photos. 
Edward. Ford. Editor. Payment according to worth; pix $6. Acc. 
ery. 


Motor Age, 56th & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39. (M) Service, 
merchandising, shop kinks, personalities. Photos. Cartoons. Frank 
P. Tighe. $35-$50 per article; pix $5-$10. Pub. Query. 


192 Ave., New York 16. (M-25) Marine 
application of power—new construction, conversions, etc., 
1200-2500. Photos required. M. J. O'Leary. $10-$20 per published 
page, including pix. Pub. Query 


Northwest Motor, 83 oom St., 
material only occasionally. Query 


Power Wagon, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5. (M-25) New 
trucking methods, terminals and costs of 
operating heavy-duty trucks and trailers in long distance haulage 
service. Photos with articles. Austin Stromberg. 12c-2c; pix 
$2.50-$3. Assigned features, Acc. Others, Pub. Query preferred. 


Reporter, Allis-Chalmers Tractor Division, Box 512, Milwaukee, 
Wis. (Bi-M, free controlled circ.) Earth moving, road building, 
construction materials involving Allis-Chalmers tractors. Photos 
a Cartoons rarely. Edwin A. Francis. 5c; pix $3. Before 

‘ub. 


Seattle 4. (M-20) Freelance 


Super Service Station, Irving-Cloud Publishing Co., Eighth 
Poor | Daily News Building, Chicago 6. (M-35) Articles that defi- 
nitely help operator of service station in his business; illustrations 
practically always required. imited market because four-fifths 
of the magazine is staff-written. Photos. Cartoons. News. James 
E. McKelvey, Associate Editor. 1c-3c, photos $1-$5, cartoons $5. 
Pub. usually. Query on news as well as features. 


Tire Review, 11 S. Forge St., Akron 4, Ohio. (M) Business meth- 
ods of independent tire, battery, accessory dealers, independent oil 
jobbers, and of course retreaders and vulcanizers. Photos of shops 
and tire men. E. S. Babcox. 1c-2c; pix $3. Pub. Query. 


AVIATION 


Aviation” Age, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
articles around 1500. Exceptional photos. 
Reed. Query. 


Aviation Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. (W-50) News of 
important developments in engineering, roe transportation. 
Features in these fields = — Photos. Robert H. Wood. 3c up, 
photos $5 up. Acc. Que 


Flying, 366 Madison Ave., New York 17. (M-25) Semitechnical 
articles on military and defense aviation; to a less extent on civil 


(M-$1) Technical 
Cartoons. Robert J. 


aviation. Photos, black and white and color. G. R. Wilson. 3c 
up, photos $5 up, transparencies $75 up. Acc. Query. 
Skyways, 444 Madison Ave., New York 22. (M-25) Technical 


articles on aviation with emphasis on ics use of aircraft. D. 
N. Ahnstrom. $50 up per article; pix $6 u 


BEAUTY 


Am Hairdresser, 19 West 44th St., New York 36. (M-60) 
ty "beauty salon management and selling ideas, preferably 
in shops of four or fewer operators. No unsolicited material ac- 
cepted. Clear with editor before submitting. Acc. 


BEVERAGES 


Pagesrry Brewer, 202 E. 44th St., New York 17. (M-35) aoe 

on science of brewing and brewery management, 1500 up. News 

of brewing industry. Photos. Rodney Leeds. Articles $25 up. Pub. 
Quer¥on articles. 


w strong how-to angle but no theo: Text should 
be.under 500 words. Fice Mork. Acc. Query. 


Liquor Store, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. Essentially a picture 
magazine showing how promotions, modernization, etc., pleased 
customers. Story should be told largely through captions—maxi- 
mum of 500 words of straight text. Frank Haring. Acc. Query. 


Spirits, 381 Fourth Ave., New Phat 16. (M-35) This publication 
embraces also the old American Wine and Liquor Journal. Material 


of special interest to distilleries, een. wholesaler: te 
of the industry. Clark Gavin. Query. 
BOATING 
Boating Industry, 505 Pleasant St., St. Joseph, Mich. (3 times 
@ year.) Success stories of boat dealers with pict 
Patterson. 2c-3c, photos $3-$5. Pub 
BOTTLING 
The American Bottler, 316 Peachtree N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


(M-50) Sales and merchandising in soft rink bottling operations— 
750-1000, two or more photos. Ben Ginsberg. 1!2c; pix $3.50. Pub. 


Bottling Industry, 220 E. 42nd St., New York. (Bi- 5 35) Meth- 
ods, efficiency, sahitation, traffic. ‘control, sales, soft nk in- 
dustry—1000 words. Dan Burns. 2c-3c, pix $5. Ace. Query. 

National Bottlers’ Gazette, 9 E. 35th St., New York. (M-75) 
Unique, ee eB and production methods. J. E. Stevens. 


le; pix $3- 
BRUSHES 
Brushw: 407 E. Mich Wis. (M-35) Arti- 
cles of various lengths about wat, broom, = mop manufacture. 
J. rening. 14gc. Pub. 


DeceMBer, 1952 


BUILDING AND RELATED SUBJECTS 
at, tiem done’ of refrigeration aid aif 
troit, Mich. 20) ions of re! 

conditioning; dealer success stories. Phil B. Redeker. 6c per pub- 
lished line; pix $5. Pub. Query. 


American Artisan, 6 N. Michigan 2. (M-35) Warm 
air sheet m contracting, 1000-3000. 
le M. Barnes. 2c; pix $5. Pub. 


American Builder, 79 West Monroe St., Chicago 3. (M-35) Arti- 
cles on planning and construction of special interest to builders. 
Photos. E. G. Gavin. $15 a page. 


American Paint Journal, 3713 Washington Bivd., St. Louis 8, 
Mo. (W-10) Articles on merchandising, sales, new plants, plant 
layouts, for the protective coatings industry. Photos. News. G. 
QO. Stephenson. Pub. 


merican Roofer & Siding Contractor, 425 Fourth Ave., New 
york 16. (M-35) Success stories about individual roofing and sid- 
ing contractors; how-to-sell articles; special features on any phase 
of the field. Fillers about the industry. Photos. Occasional car- 
toons. Jos Fr aman. 14gc up, pix $2.50 up. Pub. unless by 
special arrangement. Query 


Building Specialties, 425 Fourth Ave., New York 16. (M-35) Arti- 
cles, news, photos, about new building products. Arnold Romney. 
l'gc up, pix $2.50 up. Pub. Que 


Flooring, 45 W. 45th St., New York 36. (M-25) Merchandising 
and operating activities of firms that sell and install floor ana 
wall coverings. Photos of mgt apa and installations. Pincus W. 
Tell. 1'gc up, Acc.; pix $3, Pul 


Glass Digest, 225 Lafayette St., New York 12. (M-20) News 
about flat glass business—glass blocks, vitriolite and Carrara, 
building front and decorative glass. Notes about personalities and 
firms, glass installations and store fronts, practices in glass shops 
for short oa and better methods. Short articles on better busi- 
ness methods. News about important glass jalousie and /or glass 
sliding wall installations. Manufacturing, selling, promotion, legal 
status. Cartoons about glass. W. Arthur Lee. '2c-%4c; pix $1.50; 
cartoons $5. Pub. 


National Roofer, Siding & Insulation Contractor, 315 W. Madi- 
son St., Chicago 6. (M-50) Articles 600-1000 words on manufac- 
ture, sale, estimating, application of all products used in the in- 
dustry; also on men and oe in it. Fillers, Photos. News. 
James McCawley. Ic, pix $2. Pub 

Plastering Industries, 215 W. Harrison St., 
(M-25) Material about lathing and plastering pro- 
fessional craftsmen and contractors. News. Cartoons. 
C. F. Clay. 25c-$1 per published inch, pix $2-85. ‘Pub. Query. 


York 
Pincus 


Seattle 99, 


Roofing, Siding and Insulation, 45 W. 45th St., 
(M-25) Requirements similar to those for Floorin| 
Tell. 


Western Plumbing and Heating Journal, 3665 S. Vermont Ave., 
Los Angeles 7. (M-25) Business methods and procedures by which 
master plumbers and heating contractors have improved business, 
up to 1000. No technical articles. Glover Hendrickson. le; pix $3. 
Acc. Query if material relates to a specific firm. 


BUSINESS, FINANCE 


Barron’s National Business & Financial Weekly, 40 New St., New 
York 4. (W-35) Financial and economic subjects of direct interest 
to investors, 800-1200. John Davenport. $35-$125 per article. Pub. 
Query. 


Commerce Magazine, 1 N. La Salle St., Chicago 1. (M-35) Arti- 
cles 1500-3000 of interest to ‘new man- 


agement or general b Stur- 
dy. 4c. Acc. Query. 
Factory M t & Maint 330 W. 42nd St., New York 


36. (M-50) Articles to be bylined by plant operating executives. 
Photos. Harry Lee Waddell. $25 page. Acc. Query. 


Forbes Magazine (of Business and Finance), 80 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11. (Semi-M-35) Illustrated articles on companies whose 
securities are available at the major exchanges. News of com- 
panies in same category. Unusual slants on business. Informal, 
casual photos. Robert K. Heineman. $25-$100 an article. Pub. 

juery. 


Good Business, Lee’s Summit, Mo. (M-15) Articles 800-1600 em- 
phasizing Christian principles in business. First-person stories 
especially desired. Fillers up to 400 words; poems 20 lines or less, 
on business themes. Photos of industrial subjects with business 
slant. Clinton E. Bernard. 2c up; pix $5. Acc 


National Real Estate and ee Journal, 427 Sixth Ave., S.E., 


real estate or operative colidete, 500 words; 
estate organizations, property management firms. 
Bob Faweett. 1'2c-2c; pix $3-$5. Acc 


Nation’s Business, 1615 H St., 
thing of general interest to business men, to 2500 
Hurley. $600 up per article. Acc. ry. 


Office Executive, 132 W. Chelton Ave., Philadelphia 44. 
Technical articles on office management. Photos. Cartoo 
F. Grebe. 


The Secretary, 610 Wood St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. (M-25) Articles 
1200-1800, one-shot and series, of interest to secretarial career 
girls. Samuel D. Hobbs. Ic up, pix $1. Pub. Query 


CLEANING, LAUNDRIES 


The Guide, 316 Peachtree St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. (M-50) Pro- 
motion, production systems, sales—laundry, dry-cleaning and com- 
mercial - -power, quick-service establishments in the South; 1200 
words, six pix. News of new plants, remodeling, personnel. A few 
cartoons. Bill Waters. 1c; pix $3.50. Pub. Query. 


Cartoons rarely. 


N.W., D. C. Any- 
Lawrence F. 


H. 
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Laun matic Age, 199 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn 18, N. Y. (M- 
30) Operation of automatic (self-service) laundries; ‘combination 
automatic laundries and dry-cl g estab G. Ayles- 
bury. Ic; pix $2.50. Pub. 


The National Cleaner & Dyer, 304 E. 45th St., New York 17. 
(M-50) Factual stories directly drawn from the dry cleaning in- 
dustry; new and unusual developments in production, manage- 
ment, selling. Fillers. Significant photos. William R. Palmer. 
2c up; pix $3 up. Limited market. Pub. Query. 


National Rug Cleaner, 114 E. 32nd St., 
cles on rug-cleaning plants, 1000 words. 
$3.50. Pub. Query. 


New York 16. (M) Arti- 
B. H. Hellman. 1'2c; pix 


Modern Pharmacy, Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit 32, Mich. (Bi-M) 
Articles of 600-1200 words for retail pharmacists. Should have 
professional slant or cover a business or department problem. Some 
cartoons. George A. Bender. 3c first 1000 words, then 2c. Pix, 


$5. Acc. Query. 
ELECTRICAL 


ectrical Merchandising, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. (M-50) 
anisios showing specifically how individual "merchants sell electri- 
cal products; also articles on conditions and 4 of broad 
interest to the industry. words; 1-50 pho’ News—dis- 

distributor franchises, association, Cartoons. 
W. Armstrong. 2c up, photos $5-$6. Acc 


ENGINEERING 


Co-op Power, 416 E. State St., Ithaca, N. Y. (M-25) Illustrated 
articles on activities and achievements of rural Goomttiontion seen 
operatives, and rural borrowing from REA, 

h cartoons. y H. Park. 1'2c; pix 


tributor, 
Robert 


“Enjoy your book? Why I thought 
it was positively superfluous!” 


CLOTHING 
Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17. Mer- 
chandising methods of shoe stores, special promotions; ‘“‘how"’ 
stories—500-1900, illustrated by photos or otherwise. News about 
retail shoe people, stores, etc. Occasional cartoons. R. L. Fitz- 
«gerald. Query. 
: Esquire’s Apparel Arts, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22. (M-50) 


Articles directed to manufacturers and retailers of men’s clothing; 
strong style angle. E. T. Sajous. Query. 


Hat Life, 1123 igang New York 10. 
ad promotion and selling of men’s hats. E. 
juery 


Hats, 15 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
successful millinery merchandising. 
Jr. lc. Pub. Query. 


The Master Shoe Rebuilder, 60 South St., Boston, Mass. (M-10) 
Mlustrated success stories of modern, high-grade shoe-rebuilding 
establishments. W. C. Hatch. Ic; pix $3.50-$4.50. Pub. Query. 


Women’s Specialty Shop, 1311 Widener Bldg., Philadelphia 7. 
(M-25) 300-1000 words on retail methods. News. Photos of win- 
dows amd displays. 1'2c; pix $3. b. 


(M- gos articles on 
Hubbard. Acc. 


(M-$1) Short material on 
Photos. Charles Steinecke, 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Fortnightly Telephone Engineer, 7720 N. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 
26. (M-35) Activities of independent (not Bell system) telephone 
companies, personalities, new construction, rates, financing. Arti- 
cles to 3000 words and news. Good photos. John G. Reynolds. In 
general, a oe rates for articles; ent $5. Pub. Query on arti- 
cles, not n 


Radio-Electronics, 25 W. Broadway, New York 7. (M-25) Articles 
on radio, TV, for repair technicians primarily—but written so as 
te interest experimenters and engineers. Preferred length, 1500- 
3000, but shorter and longer articles occasionally accepted. Car- 
toons. Photos only with articles. Fred Shunaman. Rate varies 
according to quality. Acc. 


Telephone Engineer & Management, 7720 N. Sheridan Rd., 
cago 26. (M-35) Requirements as for Fortnightly Telephone ‘aati: 
meer, above. 

Telephone Engineer Newsletter, 7720 N. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 
(Bi-W-35) Requirements as for Fortnightly Telephone Engineer, 

ve. 


DRUGS 
Drug ered 330 W. 24nd St., New York 18. (Bi-W-15) News of 
retail druggists. Especially wants photos illustrating new retail 
selling leas: lc, pix $2 up. Pub. 
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words. Overstocked wit. 
Pub. 


Engineering News-Record, cer dh by 42nd St., New York 18. (W-35) 
Technical articles on enginee: and construction topics. News. 
Photos. Magazine is largely pro Pi Hy E. E. Halmos, Jr. Vary- 
ing rates, photos $6. Acc. 


The Hig! Magazine, Middletown, O. (M) Highway construc- 
tion cneluding bridges); highway material historic or 
Photos essential. Occasional] single photos. W. H. Spindler. 
pix $7 up. Acc. 


que. 


i & Sterling Bldg., Port La- 
vaca, Tex. (M-25) aR. of irrigation district managers, 
irrigation farmers, especially cost-cutting plans, to 1500 words. 
News of projects and districts. Ruel McDaniel. $10 up per printed 
page. 


National Engineer, 176 W. Adams St., Chicago 3. (M-25) Tech- 
nical articles about installation, operation, maintenance et yo 
ment that generates, transmits, a uses electric, steam, 

power. No length limit. Cartoo! Photos. L. F. Clifford. “310 
per page. Pub. 

Pacific Road Builder & Engineering Review, 709 Mission St., 
San Francisco, Cal. (M-35) Methods of heavy contruction used on 
dams, canals, bridges, roads, tunnels, waterworks, etc., in Western 
states, 1300 words. Neal Fellom. $40 per article. Pub. 


Power Engineering, 110 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3. Technical 


Irrigation 


articles 500-1000 dealing with mechanical, electrical, and steam 

engineering. Cartoons. Photos. Andrew W. Kramer. Acc. Query. 
FEEDS, SEEDS, FERTILIZERS 

‘ommercial Fertilizer, 75 Third St., (M-25) 


N.W., Atianta, Ga. 
Articles, news, photographs. Bruce Moran. Pub. Query. 


Feed Age, 45 W. 45th St., New York 19. (M-25) Articles a — 
manufacturing. E. J. Van allsburg. 50c per column inch. 


Feedstuffs, 118 S. Sixth St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. (W-20) U; 
af words having to do with manufacture and merchandising | 

Spot news. Photos. Only exceptional cartoons. H. E 
Yantis. 4c up, pix $3 up. Acc. 


The Feed Bag, 1712 W. St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. (M-25) 
Success stories on feed retailers and new feed stores, 1000-1500. 
Send envelope for tips for writers’ folio. Photos essential. Bruce 
W. Smith. $15 to $35; cover pix $5-$7. Cartoons four to eight a 
month $5-$7. Pub. Query. Prompt reports 


Seed World, 327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4. (Bi-M-25) Illustrated 
articles on novel merchandising and sales methods used 
merchants. 1000-1500. B. A. Hoover. 2c; pix $1. 


Pub. Query. 


FISH, FISHERIES 


Atlantic Fisherman, Goffstown, N. FE. Technical articles about 
fishing methods and fishing boats. Gardner Lamson. Query. 


Fishing Gazette, 461 Eighth Ave., New York 1. (M-35) Articles on 
commercial fishing activities, 500-1000. C. E. Pellissier. Need 
news correspondents in Maine ports, Detroit. 25c an inch up. Pix 
$1. Pub. Query. 


Maine Coast Fisherman, 184!2 Middle St., Portland, Me. (M) 
Articles about commercial fishing, boat-building, lobstering, can- 
ning, clamming, packing, etc. News items and photos pertaining 
to marine matter and fishing. Rec ipes. Jokes. Converse Owen 
Smith. 20c, printed inch (about 320 Tapia): photos, $2. 


Pan-American Fisherman, Broadway Pier, San Diego 1, Calif. 
Covers the West Coast fishing industry. Articles on big-scale fish- 
ing, boat building, canneries, canning operations, and marketing. 
R Lawson. ‘2c up. 


Sea: Business, Sterling Bldg., Port Lavaca, Tex. Feature 
stories and pix of successful seafood wholesalers and retailers in 


Midwest based on interviews on how they sell more seafoods. News 
of new — seafood establishments. Ruel McDaniel. $10 a 
page up. 


FLORISTS 


Art in Flowers, 60 Hudson St., New York 13. (M-75) Deals with 
design and arrangement as used profitably by florists. News. 
Photos. Winifred Carriere. Query. 


Florists’ Review, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4. Sige: Arti- 
cles on the trade. News. Largely staff-written. R. E. Johnson. 


FOOD 


Bakers Weekly, 45 W. 45th St., New York 19. (W-25) Articles 
pertaining to general baking field. News, pix, cartoons. James 
Phelan. 50c per column inch. Pub. 
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The Biscuit and Cracker Baker, 45 W. 45th St., New York 19. 
(M-50) Articles pertaining to biscuit, 
industry. ree pix, cartoons. E. J. 


umn inch. 
fecti Journal, 437 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 6. (M-35) 
Confectioners Jo 4 


Articles covering successful merchandising, met. 
candy manufacturers. No pictures. Walter Wesley. Approx. 2c. 
Pub. 


Van Allsburg. 50c per col- 


Topics, Topics hg Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36 N. Y. (W-25) News items about "food business from retailer's 
angle. Stanley Ferber. Pub. e. 


Fountain & Fast Food, 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. (M-50) 
Articles on operation and management in fast food service “Seni 
plus good photos. Jim Horan. 2c; pix $3.50-$5.00. Pub. Query 


The Grocer’s Digest, 216 S. Seventh St., St. Louis 2, Mo. (M-25) 
Articles on progressive grocers who are examples of good whole- 
sale-retail grocer cooperation, 1000-1500; short features on mer- 
chandising, pix essential. 1'2c, pix $1-$5; cartoons $2.50-$5. Pub. 


Ice Cream Field, 19 F. 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. (M-25) 
Production and merchandising articles about ice cream. News 
items on manufacturers and their business. Sidney M. Maran. Ic. 
Acc. Query. 


Institutional Food Wholesaler; Equipment 71 
Vanderbilt A How-to”’ articles 1500, 
illustrated with action pix. Ned 2c; pix $5. "Cartgend 
dealing with readers $5. Acc. Query. 


Locker Management, 105 S. 9th St., St. Louis, Mo. (M-35) Arti- 
cles relating to frozen food locker plants explaining in detail how 
they render better service, build business volume—1000-2000. C: 
also use short articles of 200 to 400 words or so (with or without 
pictures) telling about merchandising, advertising, or operational 
idea of some specific locker plant. News. Albert A. Todoroff. 1l42c 
pix 5x7, $2.50; cartoons $5. Acc. Query on articles. 


Meat—Fresh and Frozen Food—Merchandising, 105 S. Ninth St., 
St. is 2, Mo. (M-25) Articles on retail food stores, usually 
independently owned, covering only meat, frozen foods, produce, 
and dairy departments. ional photos. Cartoons. Gilbert R. 
Palen. 2c, photos $3 up, cartoons $5-$10. Acc. 


Meat Magazine, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. (M-25) 
“Case histories’ of meat packer’s or processor's experience with 
h or H. L. Rothra. lc. Pub. Query. 


Quick Frozen Foods, 82 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Articles 
on successful store merchandising of frozen foods and locker plant 
and Food Club’ Plan operations. Munro Innes. 142c; pix $2.50; 
clippings 50c. Pub. 


Western Baker, 121 Second St., San Francisco 5, Calif. (M-25) 
Articles on operations of bakeries in 11 Western states, Hawaii, 
and Alaska with pix. Query before submission. Ennis B. Gicker. 
lc; pix $3. Acc. 


Western Confectioner, 4328 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 29, Calif. 


(M-35) Merchandising briefs (300 wds.) News items of manufac- 
turing, wholesale, and retail trade. Lewis L. Darling. Pub. 


HARDWARE 
Madison St., Chicago 6. (M-20) 


, 400 W 
Articles, pictures and captio ns of “how-to’’ original methods on 
office shortcuts, merchandising displays, and operational proced- 


ures. John F. Shrock. $4 up per article. Pub 
Hardware Retailer, 964 N. St., Indi lis 4, Ind. 
(M-25) Independent sdeee store merchandising and manage- 


ment articles; shorts. lc up; pix $2 up. Acc. 


Hardware World, 1355 Market St., San Francisco 3, Calif. (M-25) 
Articles 200-1000 regarding retail hardware store operations in 11 
Western states. Milton Albin. 1c, Pub. Pix $3; cartoons $5, Acc. 


HEALTH AND SANITATION 


Modern Sanitation, 855 Ave. of the Americas, New York 1. (M- 
25) Articles on sanitation: Blas or industry programs, efficient 
maintenance methods for s etc., Sema 
Dut health. Articles illustrated. James V. Cawley. 2c. 


Nursing World, 67 West 44th St., N. Y. 36. 
lating to nurses and nursing, 1000-2000 
photos desirable. 2c-5c, Pub. 


Pest Control, 1900 Euclid Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. (M-50) How- 
to-do-it articles on urban and industrial; insect and rodent control 
techniques. Photos. James A. Nelson. 1!2c. Acc. : 


Surgical Business, 432 Fourth Ave., New York 16. (M-30) Mer- 
chandising articles—1000-1500—pertaining to hospital and doctors’ 
ree dealers. Pix accepted with story. Philip Chary. 1!9c. Pub. 

ery 


HOME FURNISHINGS 


Bedding Magazine, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54. shel 
Articles on manufacture and Nan of bedding, 1200-2000. 
John S. Mills. 142c; pix $3-$5. Pub. 


Bedding Merchandi: Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54. (M) 
Detailed factual articles reporting on actual retail selling and 
merchandising practices of sleeping equipment retailers. Material 
should documented by ads and photographs and by-lined =f 
store personnel. Alfred M. Salasin. 1!2c; pix $3-$5. Pub. Query 


Furniture Age, 4753 N. Broadway, Chicago 40. (M-50) Illustrated 
articles—500-1000—on new merchandising methods, store moderni- 
zation, interior display, model rooms with theme, and geo in 
eaters Modernized floor covering, bedding, and lamp depart- 
ments: Seasonal promotions and unusual merchandising idens if 
illustrated Nee clear werd photos. Pix two to six per article, 
glossy. J. A. Gary. le; pix $2. Pub. 


Glendon Hackney. 


(M-25) Articles re- 
words. Drawings and 
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cracker, pretzel, and cone 


Juvenile Merchandising, 114 E. 32nd St., New York. (M-35) Fea- 
ture articles on juvenile furniture stores and departments. News 
on openings of stores, special promotions, good displays. Shots of 
stores covered by articles. Effie Young. 1'2c; pix $3.50. Prompt 
reports. Pub. Query. 


Western Upholstery, Furniture & Bedding, 617A S. Grand Bivd., 
Glendale 4, Calif. (M-25) ‘‘How-to’’ articles on custom reupholster- 
ing, furniture restoring, news of trade in 11 Western states and 
Texas. Maury Hauser. 2c; pix $2.50. Pub. 


INSTITUTIONAL 


The American City, 470 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. (M-50) 
Staff-written or by municipal officiais, engineers, and other di- 
rectly connected. Articles must describe new or improved ideas of 
interest to mayors or municipal department heads. Warold S. 
Buttenheim. Query. 


Building Service Employee, 749 N. Second St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
(Bi-M) Informative or entertaining features slanted to service 
employees of all types of buildings or parks. Pix of employees at 
work or buildings serviced by them. W. H. Cooper. 3c. 


Church Business (Published by the Duplex Envelope Company), 
Box 5030, Richmond 20, Va. (Q) Articles under 800 words on new 
plans or programs to he!p workers and extend influence of the 
church, adaptable for use by Protestant churches everywhere. Miss 
Mary M. Cocke. No fixed rate. Acc. 


hurch Management, 1900 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio. Fact 
articles of local church achievements; general articles on worship, 
ministerial problems. William H. Leach. lec. 


Hospitals, Journal of the American Hospital Association, 18 E. 
Division St., Chicago 10. (M) All articles contributed gratis by 
people in the hospital field or authorities interested in hospital 
operation. C. J. Foley. 


Hotel Management, 71 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17. (M-35) 
Exclusive ‘‘how-to’’ articles -2000—on hotel operation that has 
increased profits. Walter °. Voegele. 2c-3c. Acc. Query. 


Institutions Magazine, 1801 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16. (M-50) 
Articles on quantity feeding and all aspects of the mass-housing 
and mass-feeding fields; covers hospitals, hotels, restaurants, mo- 
tels, etc. Pictorialized features. Joseph W. Janson. 2c up. Pub 
Query. 


JEWELRY 


The American Horologist and Jeweler, Box 7127, Capito] Hill Sta., 
Denver 6, Colo. (M-35) Technical articles in the horological field 
with pix. Orville R. Hagans. Ic; pix $2. Acc. Query. 


Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone, 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M- 
25) Illustrated articles on window display, advertising, merchandis- 
m experiences of well-rated jewelers, with special em- 

0. Lansford F. King. 60c per 


ng, 
phasis on how-to angle, 1200-1500. 
inch; pix $3-$5. Pub. 


LOCKS 
Locksmith Ledger, 505 Marlboro Road, Wood-Ridge, N. J. (M- 
75) Interviews with locksmiths. Trade news. Photos. M. Leonard 
Singer. 1'2c-2c. Acc. Query. 
MARKING 


Marking Industry, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5. (M-25) Page 
cles on use or manufacture of marking products—100- 1500. . WwW. 
Hachmeister. 1c up. 


MERCHANDISING 


Advance Magazine, 313 E. 2ist St., New York 10, N. ¥Y. (M-25) 
Articles on mail order firms’ success stories—1500-2000. Robert L. 
Fontaine. Acc. 


Department Store Economist, 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
(M-50) Articles relating to merchandising, management, main- 
tenance, lighting, and climatic control of departnéent stores. Frank 
X. Kiefer. 142c; pix $2.50. Acc. Query. 


Display World, 407 E. Eighth St., Cincinnati 1, Ohio. (M-40) 
Articles dealing solely with display, window and interior; store 
modernization, new stores of importance. Photos. Cartoons rarely. 
R. C. Cash. Pub. Query absolutely required. 


Packaging, 575 Madison Ave., New Se 22. (M-75) De- 
fr with emphasis on 
Lioyd Stouffer. $20 per 


and 01 0! 
of packaging on sales. Photos. 
published page. Pub. Query essential. 


Vend, The ine of A tic Merch 188 W. Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago 1. (M-35) How-to articles, illustrated, con- 
cerning automatic merchandising (vending) industry—does not in- 
clude amusement or music machines. Unusual and interesting 
vending machine photos. Desirous of hearing from feature writers 
in Southeast, Southern, and Southwestern states. G. R. Schreiber. 
2c up, unusual photos $5. Pub. 


METAL AND MACHINERY 


d Air M i 942 Memorial Pkwy., Phillipsburg, 
N. M-35) Descriptions A operations (contracting, industrial, 
etc.) use com) air otos. Car- 
toons. C. H. Vivian. 2c; = 33 $5. Pub. Query 


Industry and Welding, 1240 Ontario St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. (M) 
How-to on welding procedures and techniques—less’ than 1200 
words. Photos. Lew Gilbert. 2c-3c; pix $3-$5. Pub. 


The Iron Age, 100 East 42nd St., New York 17. (W-35) Technical 
articles of —— shop or Piao experiences. News of industry. 
T. C. Campbell. Cartoons, $7.50, submit roughs first; pix $6. Pub. 
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Producti Box 1, Birmingham, 
Mich. (M-50) 
developments in mass pr 
3000. Pix for articles. Roy T. Bramson. 


1, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. (W-50) Technica! 

PR on metalworking processes. Original news reports on 

metalworking companies. Irwin H. Such. $20-$25 per page. Pix 
$5 up. Pub. Query. 

The Welding Engineer, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


~35) Articles illustrated with 6-8 photos on welding technique. 
fs B. Jefferson. $10 page including pix. Pub. Query 


MUSIC STORES 


Trades Magazine, 113 W. 57th St., New York 19, 
Y. (M-25) News of music store personnel, features on mer- 
ceoining. J. Majeski, Jr. 20c¢ col. inch. 


OIL 
Fuel Oil News, 1217 Hudson Blvd., Bayonne, N. J. (M-20) Write- 
ups of successful fuel oil dealers. Oliver Klinger, Jr. Pub. Query. 
dent ) Monthly, Box 1019, 1437 S. Boul- 


The d 
der, Tulsa, Okla. (M 50) Articles of interest to independent pro- 
ducers of crude oil and natural gas. Economics, field practices, 


Kori t 

mi-technical articles on cost savings or new 
uction metalworking industries—2500- 
11gc up; pix $3 up. Acc. 


geological, secondary recovery—2000 words. Frank B. Taylor. lc-3c; 
cover putas, $10. Acc. Query. 
PAPER, INK 


American Ink Maker, 254 W. t St., New York 1, N. Y. as) 
News of people in printing ink ad John Volimuth. 2c. 


American Paper Converter, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, 
Ill. (M-35) News and feature articles covering paper products in- 
dustry. Write for specification sheet. Harold R. Stoakes. News. 
lc; feature 142c; pix $2. Pub. Query 


A Merchant, 111 W. Washington St., 
ml. 1000 words on 
ferring to specific companies. . Q. Yowell. 
Query. 


American Printer, 48 W. 38th St., New York 18. (M-50) Techni- 
cal articles covering phases of eraphic ‘ees Roger Barton, Hugh 
Swofford. 2c up; pix $5. Pub. Quer: 


International Blue Printers, 506 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
(M-50) 1000-1500 words on blue print and photo copy firms Ray 
Good, Jr. ic; pix $5. Pub. Query. 


Printing Magazine, 93 Worth St., New York 13. (M-40) Man- 
agement, marketing, technical afticles—1200 words with pix on 
commercial printing and lithography industry. Ernest F. Trotter 
Pub. Query. 


Western Printer & Lithographer, 3923 W. Sixth St., 
les 5. (M-25) Covers 11 Western states. 
ern printers and printing businesses; mere Rd Western printers 
who “‘have done something a better way.” ews. Photos. Roby 
Wentz. Payment for articles by negotiation. Pix $3 unless special- 
ly commissioned. Acc.- 


_ Chicago 2, 
Te- 
14gc; pix $2. Pub. 


Los Ange- 
Success stories on West- 


PARKS 


Maintenance, P. O. Box 409, Appleton, Wis. (M-25) 1000- 
1500" Same dealing with unique or improved methods of adminis- 
operation of parks, large campuses, golf courses. 
Erik L. Madisen. ic up, photos $2 up. Pub. unless too 
remote. Query. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


American Photography, 136 E. 57th St., N. Y. 22. (M-35) Com- 
petent technical articles on all phases of photosrapny, preferably 
illustrated. C. B. Wright. $100 up, pix $10 up, 


Camera Magazine, 217 E. 25th St., Baltimore 18, Md. (M-50) 
“‘How-to"’ material on photography with good photos, 8x10 glossy. 
Cartoons. Mark Mooney, Jr. 2c; photo $3 up. Acc. Query. 


Industrial Photography, 1114 First Ave., New York 21. (M-50) 
Articles to 3000 words on photography in business and industry; 
should be illustrated. Fillers relating to industrial photography. 
Ben Zale. 2c, pix $5. Acc. Query with outline. 


Photographic Trade News, 1114 First Ave., New York 21. 
Business-building articles to 1200 
photographic stores (retail). Promotion, selling methods, employee 
training, etc. News of building, remodeling, new stores, retail 
associations, etc., to 100 words. Illustrations always desired. Car- 
toons. Charlie McDermut. News 2c ($1 minimum), features 2c- 
4c depending on quality, photos $2.50-$5. 1 month after Acc. Query. 


Photography Magazine, 366 Madison Ave., New York 17. (M-35) 
Photographic methods; well-planned, clearly illustrated how-to 
articles on all phases of camera and darkroom work. Photos. Car- 
on photo themes. Norman P. Lipton. Varying rates for 
articles, photos $15 up. Acc. Query 


(M-50) 
words for camera and general 


Photo Dealer Magazine, 251 Fourth Ave., New York 10. (M-25) 
Su stories on camera stores or departments 250-500 words. 
Photos of camera store windows. Augustus Wolfman. 2c, pix 
$5-$10. Query. 


The Professional Photographer, 519 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. (M) Articles on professional ——— Write for manu- 
script requirement sheet. Charles Abel. 


PUBLISHING 


Editor & Publisher, 1475 Broadway, New York 36. (W-15) Arti- 
cles to 1000 words on newspapers, newspapermen, and newspaper 
advertising. News. Photos. Robert U. Brown. Query. 


Magazine Week, White Deer Plaza, Sparta, N. J. (W-15) oe 
with the business and production problems of periodicals. News. 
Photos. Lewis T. Bolger. Query. 
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Printers’ Ink, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (W-25) Confined to 
articles by specialists in advertising, merchandising, or publishing. 
E. A. Peterson. Query 


Tide, 232 Madison Ave., New York 16. (W-25) News of national! 
advertising, marketing, and publishing fields. Reginald Clough 


RUBBER 
Rubber Age, 250 W. Meinl St., New York 19. (M-35) Technical 
articles on rubber chem , and ure. M. E. 
rner. $10 a page. Pub. "Query. 


STAMP DEALERS 


Stamp Wholesaler, Box 284, 
merchandising of postage stamps and 
tors. Cartoons. Photos. Very few non- — accion can sell to 
this market. Lucius Jackson. lc. Acc. 


TEXTILES 


Modern Textiles Magazine, 303 Fifth Ave., New York 16. (M-60) 
Up to 2000 words of semitechnical material on new developments 
in the rayon, acetate, and synthetic gy industry. Self-helps, 
short cuts. Photos. Cartoons . Ellsworth. $15 per 
printed page; pix $5. Pub. or ty sevenpennbt. Query. 


Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. (M-35) Techniques 
and management in wool, cotton, and synthetic processing. Illus 
trations essential. W. A. Newell. Acc. Query. 


TOBACCO 


The Tobacco Jobber, 1860 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. (M-20) 
Articles on assignment dealing with business methods and prob- 
lems ef tobacco jobbers. E. Spevack. 1c; pix $5. Pub. Query. 


The Retail Tob ist New York 23, N. Y. 
(Semi-M-20) Articles on with retail problems. 
E. Spevack. 


Articles on 
stamp collec- 


TRANSPORTATION AND SHIPPING 


Mass Transportation, 22 W. Adams St., Chicago 6. (M-40) Arti- 
cles about new developments in urban transportation of interest 
to executives of bus, street pod and ae transit age Fill- 
ers. News. Photos. Occasional cartoons. Bruce B. Howat. 11c, 
pix $1-$5. Pub. 


carnage | Management, 425 Fourth Ave., New York 16. (M-35) 
Stories with pictures about efficient packing and shipping rooms. 
Photos showing the unusual in industrial packing and shipping. 
Joseph H. Friedman. $20-$25 an article, photos to $5. Pub. Query. 


woopD AND LUMBER 


Ameri L i 139 N. Clark St., Chi 2, 
Tl. (Bi-W-25) Tilustrated features on new stores, merchandising 
ideas. Guide sheet for freelance writers. Richard W. Doug 
Rates vary. Pub. Query. 


Plywood, 2232 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis, 
(M-25) Articles on methods and management in the industry. 
Photos. Russell E. Campbell. Pub. 


The Wood-Worker, 2232 N. Meridian St., 
50) Industrial methods in woodwo! 
articles. Photos. 


Veneers & 


Indianapolis, Ind. (M- 
rking. Industrial management 
Russell E. Campbell. Pub. 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF eee an 24, ae 


blis 
for Oct 1: 195: sa ae at 1313 National Bank of Topeka Build- 
Topeka, Kansa 


The names and addresses of the b , editor, i 
editor, and business managers are: 


Ayes Nelson Antrim Crawford, 2202 West 17th St., Topeka, 
Kan. Editor, Nelson Antrim Crawford, 2202 West 17th St.. Topeka, 
Kan Managing editor, none. Business manager, E. M. Crawford, 
2202 West 17th St., Topeka, Kan. 


2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and 
address must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names 
and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 percent or more 
of total amount of stock. If not by a corporation, the 
names and addresses of the individual owners must be given. If 


owned by a partnership or other unincorporated firm, its name 
and address, as wel! as that of each individual member, must be 
given.) 

Author & Journalist, 1313 National Bank of Topeka Building, 
Topeka, Kan 

Nelson marten Crawford, 2202 West 17th St., Topeka, Kan. 

E. M. Crawford, 2202 West 17th St., Topeka, Kan 

3. The nown bondholders, mortgagees, and “other security 


holders owning or holding 1 percent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so 
state.) None 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder 

or security holder appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting: also the state- 
ments in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the 

s of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each issue of this publication 
sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the 12 months preceding the date shown above was: 
(This information is required from daily, weekly, semiweekly, and 
triweekly newspapers only.) 

IN ANTRIM CRA 


WFORD 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day of September, 


1952. 
(SEAL) Mary Whitlock 
(My commission expires July 29, 1954) 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
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ADEAS offers you an inexpensive opportunity to advertise your 
miscellaneous wants and wares. Rate: 9c a word, first insertion; 
8c a word, subsequent insertions of the same copy; no agency com- 
mission allowed. Checking copy 10c extra. Copy and remittance 
must reach us by the 28th of the month preceding insertion. 
Critics, courses, agents, typists, may use display advertising only. 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1313 National Bank of Topeka Bidg., 
Topeka, Kan. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES, NEWSPAPERS 


WRITER! Wont a handy guide to correct English, oui 
for quick reference? Send $1 for WRITER’S RHETORIC. 
Specialized Mailing Service, Div. A-3, 809 Union Bank 
Bidg., Warren, 0. 

AUTHOR'S EDITIONS under @ reasonable plan. Send for 

ae Press, 2686 So. York, Denver 
, Colo. 


WRITERS’ AND CONTEST COURSES bought, sold. 111 Argo, 
San Antonio, Texas. 
—o— 

MAGAZINE CLIPPING SERVICE. LARGE STOCK, low prices. 
Robison’s, 24 Werner Street, Daly City 6, California. 
THINKING of starting a community paper? Folio outlining 
plan of procedure for $1 mson, Box 218-X, Chelsea 

Station, New York 11. 


MARKETS 
GAGWRITERS & CARTOONISTS needed. Free details. Art 
Mart, LaHabra, Calif. 
CARTOONISTS! WRITERS! YOUR GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY. 
Supply GLC with original articles, —— stories, poems. 


Fillers especially meeded. Get mple 25c silver. 
McPlastens, TKAJ-609 West First, Los Calif. 


éul 


k home! 


FREE BOOK “S05 Odd, 
Pacitic 5, “Calif. 


Expect something Seat 


OPPORTUNITIES 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby sell os 
quickly as possible? Find answer my ad, this magazine, 
page 24. NATALIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 

1F YOU CAN TRACE OR COPY simple cartoons, you may 
earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, copying and dupli- 
cating comic cartoons for advertisers. Particulars free. 
Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle (19) Wisconsin. 


—o— 


ADDRESS ENVELOPES! We Pay Cash! Outfit, 25c! Hirsch, 
Spring-Valley 2, N. Y. 


PERSONALS 


HANDWRITING ANALYZED by _ recognized jist. 
Mail $2.00 with — Dorothy Sara, Dept. me 
32nd, New York 16, N. Y. 

—o— 
Join The Friendship Club. Write 


SOMEONE TO CARE. 
Postage 


Charlotte Kay, 721 E. Denny Way, Seattle, Wn. 
—please. 


SERVICES 


NOW! SAVE MONEY! THRIFTY RIBBON REJUVENATOR 
revives faded Typewriter ribbons. Give color or colors. 
Order 2 oz. btl. now and receive beautiful plastic utility 
box. Both items postpaid only $1. Satisfaction 5 4 
teed or return for refund. Model Service, 216 W. Jack- 
son, Chicago 6. 
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WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW? information? Facts? 


Material on any subject. Reasonable rates. 
Resse rch Speciolist, 115 N. 23rd St., 
Hill, Pa. 


—o— 


Writers, save money! Use POCKET POSTOMATIC POSTAL 
SCALES. Weigh ye your mail and save stamps. Weighs u 
to four ounces, gives reading in latest rates. ACCURATE, 
INEXPENSIVE. Twin-State Sales, Box 351, 
West Lebanon, N. H. 


—o— 


GOOD RUBBER STAMPS, three lines, $1.00! Free catalog. 
Morey’s, 2529-A Roosevelt, Redwood City, Calif. 


—o— 


12 PERSONALIZED ——S. $1.00. Name pri ted neatly 
thereon, sample tree. Young’s, 716 7th ery Nitro, 
W. Va. 

500 PERSONAL GUMMED STICKERS—$1.00! Printed neatly 
with name ond full address. Catalog free. Morey’s 2529- 
A Roosevelt, Redwood City, Calif. 

CARTOONS drawn 
led heavy Bristol board” 

oad, 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. Paul's Photos, 
3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 
ABC SHORTHAND in one week. $2.00. Returnable. Zin- 
man, 215A West 91, New York 24, N. Y. 


—o— 


CARTOONS TO ORDER, $2.00. Crackerjack professional 
editors. 


humdingers! Submit under your name to Sam- 
4 ~~ gift, 25¢. Ross, 111-14 76th Ave., Forest 
s, N. Y. 


NEW NEGATIVE from any 
enlargements, $1. L. 
Nashville 9, Tenn. 


good picture and six 4 x 6 
FOTOSTAMPS. STAMP-SIZE. 100 $1.75. Gray 

Moody, Whittier Hill, Amesbury, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 
For the Writer 


OUBTLESS you have writing friends 

on your Christmas gift Tist. What 
present would be more appreciated than a 
subscription to Author bi Journalist, the 
quality magazine for writers? 

Send us your gift subscriptions with re- 
mittance of $3 for 2 years, $2 for 1 year. 
Just before Christmas your friends will re- 
ceive an attractive card announcing your 
gift. Please let us have your order soon, for 
Christmas is just around the corner. 

If you are not now a subscriber. you can 
give yourself also a Christmas gift of Author 
e Journalist at the same economical rates. 
The issues of 1953 will bring you brilliant, 
useful how-to articles on the pulps, tele- 
vision, poetry, light verse, fiction, the comics, 
fact writing, and many other fields of writ- 
ing—all by professionals with TODAY’S 
KNOW-HOW. 


Only $3 for 2 years, $2 for 1 Year 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


1313 National Bank of Topeka Bldg. 
Topeka, Kansas 


Another SUCCESS from VANTAGE PRESS! 
PROOF that Vantage not only publishes books, but SELLS the 


FIELD 


e Evans Field is widely esr 
ity on motion pictures, her outstan rn 
re movies are made was 
Mrs. Field then approached 
In_ launching 
department arrange 
ee s, Doubleday Book 
oe organiza- 
tions. Salesmen ca 


Although Alic 


rouble getting your 


ying t 
and the New York Times. you having ed? Mailthe 


tising appearee 

blish 
Library Bulletin, ane A. was placed book pu for a free copy 
list of the American Book coupon 
on the 1952 —a high honor. Right now, of Vantage Nefective 
Publishers book 18 Y9/o esc book. 
the first edition of cpogemrarnyes ha work. Ate gram for publishing your 


sold out, and a secon 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR A PUBLISHER? 


In your search for a publisher, don’t be misled Learn more about the Vantage cooperative plan 
by generalities about publicity, advertising and that has worked so well for so many Vantage au- 
sales. Ask to see proof of sales. Remember, much thers. Weee 6 24 ill 2 tae 
publicity and advertising can be worthless when it 
comes to selling books. To the Author in Search of a Publisher. It’s free. 

Mail the coupon below, or send a postcard to 

Vantage Press has ay re tA err" Barbara Baxter, Dept. BB4, Vantage Press, Inc., 

cesses to its name, an , U.S.A., 

FROM SCRIPT TO SCREEN, is jus one Si 120 W. 31 St., New York 1, New York. 

them. Other Vantage books that have chalked : 

up big sales — to mention only a few — in- Mail coupon for FREE BOOKLET 

clude DADDY WAS AN UNDERTAKER, by 

McDill McCown Gassman (11,000 copies in 

print — three editions); A YANK ON PIC- 

CADILLY, by C. L. McDermott (also sold to 

Popular Library for a 25¢ pocket book — 

first printing, 150,000 copies); THE GIRL 

FROM RUBY'S, by Chet Nichols; UNDER THE 

DRYER; by Patricia J. Riker; THIS IS OUR 

LAND, by Lillian Dean; FIGHTING AD- 

MIRAL: THE STORY OF DAN CALLAGHAN, 

by Father Francis X. Murphy, etc. 


Barbara Boxter, Dept. BB4, 
Vantage Press, Inc. 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1 


If on the West Coast: | 


Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. BB4 
6356 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Please send me a free copy of your 24-page illus- 
trated brochure, “To the Author in Search of a 
ublisher.”’ 

Vantage Press is interested in seeing creative 
work of every type—fiction, non-fiction, and poetry 
that measures up to certain standards. We should 
like to see even those manuscripts that have been 
rejected by other publishers. For publishing history 
is filled with examples of blunders that publishers 
have made in rejecting books which later soared 
to popularity. 


‘a | have a completed book-length manuscript 
o | am working on a book-length manuscript 


= 
pict 


THIS PUBLICATION 
DUCED AGREEMENT 
COPYRIGHT OWNER. EXTENSIVE 


DUPLICATION RESALE WITH- 
OUT PERMISSION PROHIBITED. 


